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TOLEDO, ONI0 


STANDARD 
ON MOST 
ROADS 


Schaefer Light Weight Design 

Insures more than Car Life ° 
if There is a Schaefer 

Truck Lever Connection 


to fit every brake service 


TENDER 
LOCOMOTIVE 
When your freight car repair F R E i G H T 


program is under consider- 


tion you can be certain cha INTERURBAN 


Schaefer Service will meet 
your delivery requirements. 


im sizes from 1/%-inch 
to 1%-inch pin holes. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LOOP, ‘U” AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS... TRUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS...BRAKE ROD JAWS...WEAR PLATES...BRAKE SHOE KEYS 


Published weekly by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 1309 Noble Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Entered as second class matter, January 4, 1! 33, 
at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $6.00 for one year U. S. and Canada. Single copies, 2° 
cents each. Vol. 117, No. 19. 
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| you install new train-line pipe on freight cars 
undergoing repair, investigate Ammonoduct. For this 
time-tried pipe, developed by Bethlehem, is easy to install, 
gives long service, and resists fatigue failure caused by 
vibration. 

Ammonoduct is made of a special-quality open-hearth 
steel which is highly ductile, and withstands the shock and 
vibration stresses encountered in long-continued high- 
speed operation. The superior steel of which it is made 
gives it great resistance to embrittlement and fatigue 
failure. 

Ammonoduct is so ductile that it can be cold-bent to a 
close ““U,” then restraightened—without fracture! It is a 
réadily welded grade of pipe, and is ideal for quick, easy 
threading because of the cleanliness and uniformity of the 
metallic structure. 

You can obtain Ammonoduct in any nominal pipe size 
from ¥% in. to 3 in., standard and extra-strong weights, to 
specifications AAR M-111 or ASTM A-53. On all orders 
for train-line pipe and other auxiliary train-piping, be sure 
to specify Ammonoduct. Even with all its advantages, 
Ammonoduct costs no more than ordinary steel pipe. 


gETHLEHEN 
STEEL 
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Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 
urging American educators to 
bring their public school sys- 
tems into closer touch with the 
business world which the stu- 
dents must enter, pointed to 
Japan’s plight in having a 
small percentage of educated 
men. Said he: 


“They are running low 
on brain power’’ 


He pointed out that the Japs 
find themselves in a position 
now where their new crop of 
fighters lack the training in 
thinking and doing which is 
needed in handling the engines 
of war. 


“This is an age of power,” he 
states, “machine power, man 
power, but it is also an age of 
brain power, because the prob- 
lems we are facing require an 
INTELLIGENT SOLUTION.” 
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“INTELLIGENT SOLUTION,” Ze saye 


LOOK, CAPTAIN, how recourse to Arc Welding affords an intelli- 
gent solution to a railroad maintenance problem (typical of thousands): 


HEADWORK ON A BRAKEHEAD 





SAVES 34%. This repair shop of a Class I railroad 
reclaims worn brakehead castings by arc welding 
at an average cost of 61¢ including overhead, com- 
pared to 92.5¢ cost of a new head. Steel pads are 
clamped to worn faces in fixture, then welded in 
place. Other worn parts are built up with weld 
metal. Surfaces are then ground to proper dimen- 
sions. 


For further details on this application, or for help in 
solving maintenance or construction problems, consult 
the Lincoln Welding Engineer nearby. 


. THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY « Cleve2iand 1, Ohio 
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QUICKLY AND 
ECONOMICALLY 
PREPARES BRIDGES 
FOR REPAINTING 


“Flame cleaning of exposed steel surfaces in 
preparation for maintenance painting has 
helped many railroads overcome the wartime 
labor shortage—and, at the same time, pointed 
the way to lower costs and longer paint life on 
bridges, signal towers, tanks and steel cars. 


Quickly and easily applied by means of torches 
and special tips developed by Airco, the oxy- 
acetylene flame burns off most, if not all, of 
the old paint and loosens the scale and rust. 
The surface, after wire brushing, is free of 


. all loose material. The flame also dries 
\ 


‘\ 
\._ the surface moisture providing ideal 


\ a is ‘ 
aA. NG conditions for repainting. 


N : ; 
as \. For complete information on 
\N 
Reduction \ 


60 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


the process—and suggested 
oe specifications covering 
all types of work, mail 
the coupon for 


Gentlemen: » 
Please send me a copy \ 
of Flame Cleaning Folder \ 





ADG 1066A \. copy of folder 

\. ADG 1066A. 
Name ene Oe Be a ae | 

N\ 
\ 
Tithe as Me ~~ 
\ 
PR a ssh Nieiiaitaniiadicieabinisiaiiialadats a 
‘\ 
Address____ a SB RF “eg 
\ 

City... ae n _State re SN aa ia \ 
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: See 
Flare Cloaning 

liccc-web member. 
Tlame easily reaches 
hard-to-pet-at places. 


After flame cleaning, 
the structure is now 
ready for application 
of the paint coat. 


Beforé'and after. Left 
side of plate shows 
conditions encoun- 
tered. Right side § 
shows section after 
flame cleaning and 
wire brushing. 
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Arr REDUCTION 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd STREET, K“W YORK 17, W. Y. 
In Texas: MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. * General Offices: HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


a ‘ 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
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JOHNNY GEESMAN’S PIN-UP TRAIN 








Johnny Geesman loved trains with a kid’s love for a shiny new fishing pole—a love | 
of affection, yes, but a love that had pride and thrill and possession in it, too. | 


Johnny lived beside the Milwaukee Road near Cedar Rapids, Iowa. His bed- 
room, moved to the attic that he might better watch the Milwaukee’s Arrow fly 
past, was a boy’s treasure land of pictures of mighty locomotives and stream- 
liners—Galahads and Launcelots in twentieth century armor. 


Why, for Johnny Geesman there never was a day like the day the Milwaukee’s new 
streamliner, the Midwest Hiawatha, made her trial run. Johnny couldn’t bear to 
miss it—and he skipped school just that once to see it roll by. Ever after, the 
Hiawatha was his favorite. 


The boy grew older, and a war came . . . and pretty soon it was Radioman 
John Geesman, U.S. N. One day from the Aleutians came a letter to his mother— 
“How is my pet Hiawatha coming along? Don’t tell me—I know. Right on the 
dot, every night its muffled air horn suddenly changes to a clear sharp blast as it 





rushes under the famous Louisa viaduct, and the many onlookers, lined up from ij 


Chicago to Omaha, thrill to the sight of this brilliant splash of orange, gray, and 


” 





maroon as it flies down the main line. . . 


Months later another letter, now from the Marianas. } 





“f saved that picture of my pet streamliner at Western Avenue.” Johnny wrote, 
“so that whenever I get homesick I just break it out.” 


““eeronen = His proud mother told:the story in a simple letter to the Milwaukee, and today 
Milwaukee railmen are looking forward to the day when they can give Johnny | 
Geesman the thrill he must have dreamed of times without number as a boy—a 
ride in the cab of a Hiawatha locomotive! | Hi 
Johnny Geesman's story is the story of one boy’s accolade to a great American 
institution—the railroad. America is full of Johnny Geesmans who are serving 
their country in foreign lands, and U. S. railroaders are keeping faith with | 
them by doing the greatest war transport job the world has ever seen. | 
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—The Trackwalker* ) 
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At the rate of four cars a minute, Alco-G.E. diesel-electrics are helping to 
hump more than 2,000,000 cars a year in a large midwestern yard. | 
They have helped reduce the interval between car arrival and departure : ! 
to less than one hour, and they save $61,000 a year in fuel costs alone. 
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‘ AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE @ GENERAL ELECTRIC | 
Copr., 1944, American Locomotive Company end General Eleciric Company *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 138-104-9500 
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LCASTINGS o.oo 
GRANITE CITY, ILL. Ion 


} 





LOCOMOTIVE BED 
of Today 


& ince 1924, great strides have been made, 
not only in design, but in the technique of 
manufacture, including the art of moulding 
these intricate castings, in producing better 
steel, and in machining to closer tolerances. 
The result is the COMMONWEALTH CAST 
STEEL LOCOMOTIVE BED of today that gives 
you all of these advantages, and more: 


¢ Greater strength with less weight 

® Elimination of many separate parts 
and hundreds of bolts 

ePermanent alignment of frame 
and cylinders 

e Simplified locomotive design and 
construction 


e Reduced maintenance costs. 


Today, COMMONWEALTH ONE-PIECE BEDS 
are standard on practically all modern steam 
and electric locomotives. Over 4,900 
COMMONWEALTH Locomotive Beds are 
now in service on or on order for the rail- 
roads of the world. 


LOCOMOTIVES EQUIPPED WITH COMMON- 
WEALTH BEDS SPEND MORE TIME ON 
THE ROAD —LESS TIME IN REPAIR SHOPS. 
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! PRESSTITE 


: S capabbaties adapted to the prevention 
of rust and corrosion of railroad. equip- 
ment while in storage, Presstite Asphalt 
Waterproofing Mastic (No. 2390) is being 
used by America’s leading railroads. 
Designed for brush or spray application, 
this Presstite compound is a special asphal- 
tic jell, cut-back type, furnished ready for 
use, and a very fast drier. It dries to a rub- 


ber-like, elastic film free from tack. 






with PRESSTITE 


Asphalt Waterproofing Mastic 


Protect your parts in storage — castings, 
trucks, wheels, and many other pieces of 
equipment — against destructive rust and 
corrosion with this specialized Presstite 
product. One of the largest roads in the 
country uses many thousands of gallons 
per year for this purpose. 

Presstite sealing and coating compounds 
include many diverse types, each developed 
to meet a particular requirement. Send us’ 
your requirements and let our sealing spe- 
cialists work with your engineers. 


ee Saar 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY Van 
3954 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri 


——_~ 
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Each segment bears the Paxton-Mitchell P-M trade-mark. 
Segments are made of special metals which withstand the 
extreme pressures of today’s operating conditions, without 
interfering with the take-up of wear. ngs are made of 
o—_ alloy heat-resisting steel, Look for the P-M trade- 
mark ! 
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nts & Parts — 


Don’t take chances with substi- 
tute segments and parts on P-M 
Piston and Valve Stem Packing 
installations.. Peak performance 
is assured only when genuine 
P-M Segments and parts are used. 
Smaller stocks of renewal parts 
are necessary, too, and ordering 
is simplified because P-M parts 
are interchangeable for each size 
rod. Use genuine P-M Segments 
and parts ! 


PAXTON-MITCHELL COMPANY 


P-M Metallic Rod Packing *- P-M Iron and 
Bronze Castings 


2614 Martha Street * Omaha 5, Nebraska 


Export Department - for Metallic Packing 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 

30 Church Street *® New York 7, New York 
* * * 











Although we are now engaged in 
the production of other war nec- 
essary materials, we have been 
able to maintain our output of 
P-M Metallic Packing to meet the 
demands of today’s wartime rail- 
road operating conditions. Call 
on us to supply your packing re- 


quiréments. 
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‘TRAINS THAT 








by Induction 





P.R.R. Orders Million Dollar Installation for two 


Main Line Divisions... Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 


Instantaneous and continuous tele- 
phone communication between 
moving trains and wayside towers, 
between engine and caboose, between 


train and train is now a reality... 


, 


thoroughly tested and proved. Soon 
it will be a fact on two of the 


busiest divisions of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


This great advance in railroading 
has been in experimental operation 
on a branch of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad for two years... not only 


FUNCTION OF THE TRAIN TELEPHONE 


The train telephone is not intended to replace established methods of 
conveying instructions to trains. Rather, it becomes an auxiliary to 
established signaling, communications and safety devices, making them 
more effective by fivios all who are involved in train operation more 
thorough and quicker information as to what is happening on the line. 


Main Line Divisions of P.R.R. have long been equipped with every 
proved device for safety, signaling communication. Included are 
automatic block si i 
plants, t ed switches, dragging 
ee eek: “ap gooucden tences See ae 

at signals, swi and strategic locations, teletypewriter 
networks, facsimile apparatus for ssion of train orders, and 
centralized trafic coatrol. 


to find possible improvements, but 
to learn the best ways of applying 
it more widely. 


The induction telephone is one of 
the many far-reaching improve- 
ments brought about by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad's never-ending 
search for new things and better 
ways. It is tangible evidence of the 
spirit of tomorrow that today is at 
work in railroading . . . perfecting 
and applying ideas and inventions 
that ordinarily would be considered 
as belonging to the distant future. 
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te 408 bave given their lives for their Country 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
Serving the. Nation 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


W% 49,625 entered the Armed Porces 


Ca WE Ti \ yr . 
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‘LK ON THE RUN 


nj Telephcne ! 
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HAIRINSUL 
all hair canner ae —_ 









ciency in all parts of the car 





_ 


Some insulating ¢ 
speces Tats ooh westng 
with HAIRINSULL 









dvantages 


tor cars is 


One of the important @ 
s all hair 


insulating material for refrigerT@ 
UL is a continuou 


r packs down! HAIRINS 
never separates or develop® ice-wasting spaces ---* fact worth 
eince all cars are subjected to co i pounding 07 the rails. Fi 
Equally important - + * if HAIRIN SUL should ever become wet: 

£ its low K factor HAIRINSUL is 


ull retention 
vestment.-> outlasts the cars it insulates - -* 
Easy and 










st dries out with f 






HAIR IS NATURE'S own INSULATION a permanent in 
i's nature's protective covering for a 2 
tp « oe Ue soainst extreme outside can be re-used when older cars are retired from gervice- 
And who ever heard r ss 
made of economical to install .-- and you can get it now- 
Write today for samples and complete engineering data. 
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FOR MORE LADING Picleclion/ 


Although the past twenty years of freight transportation have produced 
a generally downward loss-and-damage trend, a leveling-off tendency 
has also appeared during the last ten. (From A. A. R. Freight Claims 
Division figures.) By some, this is attributed to increased freight-train 
speeds. Yet who, on America’s railroads, would advocate a return to 
slow freight? The answer, then, may well be that a smoother, high- 
speed freight-car ride is needed to produce a profitable drop in this 
somewhat static loss-and-damage graph. The A.S. F. Ride-Contro! 
Truck (A-3) gives freight cars that kind of ride. 
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Molybdenum steel reciprocating gear cuts both 
locomotive and track maintenance expenses. 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING ff] 9 os MOLYBDIC OXIDE, BRIQUETTED OR CANNED « 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. : 4 FERROMOLYBDENUM « “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
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National B-1 Trucks with Dual Control are 
protecting cars and lading throughout the 
United States and Canada. Built-in con- 
trols and safety features allow cars with 


B-1 Trucks to be speeded up with safety. 





National B-1 Truck with Dual Control 


“Spring bounce” controlled . . . Self squaring’ 
Springs protected . . . Quickest Wheel Change 
No Spring Plank ...No Spring Plates required 
Less number of parts . . . Lower Maintenance Cost 


MALLEABLE AND §S 


Fi oo om 
(lreneroal Ol agra:s: ( te Ve 


ee ae 


A \ | 
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Canadian Representatives: RAILWAY AND POWER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, LTD., Toroste end Montreal 
November 4, 1944 
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EVERY UNION PACIFIC BOX-CAR BUILT SINCE 1936 
HAS THIS ADDED PROTECTION FOR LADINGS 


INCE 1936, the Union 

Pacific railroad has built 

or purchased 10,114 box 

cars—and every one of 
these cars utilizes Douglas fir 
plywood for the inside ceiling 
and for the ceiling-side wall 
connector strip. 


That's a total of 4,450,000 
square feet of plywood! 


Pacific Fruit Express (owned 
jointly by Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific) has also 
used plywood extensively—a 
total of 4,119,146 square feet 
in 11,188 new and rebuilt 


reefer Cars. 


Major railroads use Double fir 
plywood because it speeds car 
construction and produces a 
car that is strong, rigid, dust- 
proof, tight—able to stand the 
toughest service. 


Douglas fir plywood has many 
other uses in the railroad field, 
too—as a versatile structural 
material for building and mod- 
ernizing stations, for freight 
sheds and warehouses, con- 
crete forms, and for other 
maintenance and construcfion 
uses. 


PLYPANEL DEPA. 
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There is a, type.and grade of 
plywood for every construction 
use. Douglas Fir Plywood As- 
sociation engineers will be glad 
to cooperate with you in mak- 


ing full use of this. material's 


many advantages. 


Today, of course, Douglas fir plywood 
is available only on highest priorities. 
Application for allocation must be 
made by suppliers to the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma 2, Washington 





DOUGLAS FIR 


PINWOOD 


LARGE. LIGHT, STRONG 


cal Wood 


SPECIFY DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD BY THESE “GRADE TRADE-MARKS” 


fic Box Cars 
Fin Plywood 
























































Douglas fir plywood was used for both 
gs and connector strips in the 
Union Pacific cars. Above, Workman 
is shown applying the connector strip ~ 
in one of the cars. 




































The sid light, sturdy plywood panels are 
easily and quickly applied. The finished 
job, too, possesses many outstanding ad- 
vantages. 
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I. takes only three Fairbanks- 
Morse Opposed-Piston Diesels to 
power a 6000-horsepower loco- 
motive! Three Diesels and gen- 
erators are obviously maintained 
and serviced faster and more eco- 
nomically than four or more. 


Fairbanks-Morse Opposed- 


Piston Diesels are easy to main- 
tain, too, because they are simple 
... require few adjustments. They 
have no valves or valve-actuating 
mechanisms, no cylinder heads. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fair- 
banks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, 


Illinois. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


2 0 0 0. Horsepower Diesels 


Mean Less Locomotive Servicing 
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Magnus Locomotive Journal Oi 
Lubricator acts as a filter. Oil climbs 
the absorbent wicking by capillary 
action, leaving dirt and abrasives in 
the bottom of the box. G The compact 
lubricating pad, held snugly against 
the journal, assures a constant supply 
of clean oil. There are no waste grabs 
or lint wipers. Further details will be 
furnished on request. 








Magnus Satco-Lined Lateral Hub Facing for 
engine-truck, trailer and driving boxes. 
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Install an RCA Sound System 


AN RCA Sound System in your produce yard will eliminate 
costly delays in handling perishable freight. Instruc- 
tions for the disposal of perishables can be broadcast over 
the sound system the instant the shipment arrives. Orders 
are dispatched over the yard speakers, and traffic progresses 
into and through the yard as directed — without stopping 
for instructions. 


Proper handling of perishables saves money for the com- 
mission merchant and railroad by helping to prevent oponee. 
When your yard is equipped with a sound system, 

cars that should be on the move will not clog 

the tracks, All yard operations can be coordinated 

over the scientifically engineered installation. 


Use your system to keep in touch with all yard personnel — 
spot cars—give orders directly to switch crews — announce 
the arrival of cars to switchmen—page inspectors, truckers, 
dealers. 


RCA Sound Systems are also available for your passenger 
stations for paging and making announcements. Other RCA 
Sound Systems for your home office, ticket agents, and oper- 
ating departments provide inter-communication and the 
benefits of Industrial Music — help your entire organization 
function smoothly and efficiently. 


. Modernize your station, yard and office’ with RCA Riend, 


Call in an RCA representative or write Ravio 
Corporation OF AMERICA, Sound Equipment 
Section, Box 70-86, Camden, N. J. In Canada 
RCA Victor Company Limited, Montreal. 


RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 


70-6331 -86 
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OWT Photo by Palmer in an Allegheny Ludlum plant 


- Stainless Steel Carriers 


FOR WAR’S VITAL LIQUIDS 


HAND BOOK 
OF SPECIAL STEELS 


Newly revised and reprinted— 
a comprehensive book on the 
properties, uses, and best meth- 
ods ing, treatment, etc. 
of tool, stainiess and other alloy 
steels. Plenty of tables to facili- 
tate quick reference and selec- 
tion. 136 pages, pocket-sized, 
latest data. 


Wes to say what job is more 
vital than another, when the 
chips are down? Those Allegheny 
Metal tubes aren’t gun barrels, but 
they carry charges quite as potent 
in the overall picture. Much stain- 
less tubing has gone into the-manu- 
facture of high-octane gas, synthetic 
rubber, magnesium, food and dairy 
products, etc.—and in more minute 
Sizes, it is indispensable in aircraft 
fuel and instrument lines, drug and 
medical work and similar uses. 

In each case, the job was a func- 
tion of stainless steel’s ability to 
withstand corrosion or heat, or 
impart greater strength and reli- 
ability. Where can Allegheny Metal 


—either in tubing, bars, wire, sheets, 
strip, Castings or gs gr 
to improve your products? Our 
Technical Staff is at your service. 


Mlegheny Ludlurn 


GENERAL OFFICES: BRACKENRIDGE, PENNA. 


Allegheny Metal also handled by all Joseph 17. Ryerson & Son, inc. warehouses 
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In 1880, the St. Louis & San Francisco 
built and named Locomotive 65 for 


CAPTAIN C. W. ROGERS, the Gen- 
eral Manager. | 


She was a sturdy engine of the period 
but like her sisters was: handicapped 
because the means correctly to corre- 
late cut-off and speed was lacking. 


Today on the “FRISCO” the Valve Pilot 
leads to the correct use of steam, assures 
maximum tractive effort when needed, 
and makes a mile by mile record of 
which the engineman issiustly:proud. 
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Volut 
SNUBBER SPRINGS 


Your bolster spring nests 
—continually “strafed” by 
today’s increased loads and 
war-accelerated speeds— 
need the shock-tenderizing 
effect of Holland Volute 
Suubber Springs: 


Uncle Sam 
Uses Volute 
Springs on 
Many Tanks. 
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ARMY WAREHOUSES. 2304 flct top roof trusses for 12 buildings ( 200’ x 800’) prefabricated and erected by Timber Structures, Inc. Pen drawing by Lovis C. 
Rosenberg, internationally known etcher and renderer. A copy suitable for framing will be mailed free to architects and engineers on professional letterhead request. 


oo BUILD WITH TIMBER STRUCTURES 


The war has spotlighted the import- 
ance of warehouses. Thousands of such 
structures have been built for essential 
civilian industry and for the armed 
forces in recent years; thousands more 
will be needed to serve American 
postwar railway activities. 


The Timber Structures organization 
specializes on roof truss construction 
for freight warehouses and utility 
buildings. Much of our experience in 
the past ten years has been the fabri- 
cation of trusses and other timber 
items for this type of building; much 
of our future service to architects, 
engineers, contractors, management 
will be in the broad field of industrial 
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warehouse design and fabrication. 


Clear Floor Space 


The necessity for large areas of clear 
floor space requires the use of roof 
trusses long enough and strong enough 
to support necessary loads with a 
minimum of posts and columns. Teco 
ring-connected trusses of wood have 
proved to be suited to this type of 
construction, particularly when Tim- 
ber Structures Engineering in Wood 


sree 
STRUCTURES 


PORAT 


Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y. 


policy is applied to the particular 
problem in hand. 

This policy starts with engineering 
and design, follows through to fabri- 
cation, assembly, inspection, ship- 
ping and Cif desired) erection. All are 
part of our service. All are responsi- 
ble for the construction speed, econ- 
omy, strength, low maintenance and 
permanence of roof trusses and other 
heavy timber items supplied by us. 


Your current or future building 
program may be such that you can 


use our services. Inquiries are wel- 


comed on the use of timber and allied 
structural materials. Illustrated liter- 
ature covering warehouse and other 
industrial construction on request 
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THE FIRST VICTORY WAS OVER 


Low in. alley content—high jn the physical charac- 
teristies that make steel gyeat—N-A-X alloy steel 
has helped to give America tougher, deadlier weap- 
ons of war. It has takgn its place in fighting 
equipment of all types—fn planes, tanks, landing 
craft, mobile artillery, gun carriages, combat ve- 
hicles ‘and scores of ther applications where 
weight could be redufed and performance im- 
proved by the strengthj impact resistance and long 
fatigue life of N-A-X/Jalloy steel. 


N-A-X alloy steel As produced in high-tensile 
grades and in carburjzing and constructional grades 
to give industry a great all-purpose steel of virtu- 
ally constant analysis. Stronger and tougher than 
mild carbon steelf N-A-X alloy steel retains the 
advantages of excfllent response to heat treatment, 








Des Weigh® 


machinability, easy cold forming and weldability. 
More economical than commercial high-alloy steel, 
N-A-X_ alloy steel compares favorably in tensile 
strength, yield strength, elongation, reduction of 
area and Izod notched bar values. 


Tomorrow’s greatest values in manufactured prod- 


ucts will be fabricated of N-A-X alloy steel. 


GREAT LAKES ST 
LAKES STEEL 


DETROIT 18, MICHIGAN © SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Division of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION. Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pe. 


=e 





HIGHLIGHTS OF N-A-X ALLOY STEEL: 
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N-A-X HIGH-TENSILEis characterized 
by a minimum tendency toward 
strain-aging or blue brittleness— 
retains fine grain structure even 
at relatively high temperatures. 
It’s the steel that lends toughness 
to jeeps, tanks, tank busters and 
scores of other great weapons. 


N-A-X 9100 SERIES steel is pro- 
duced in both molybdenum-bear- 
ing and molybdenum-free types. 
Series X-9100 type, containing 
molybdenum, provides extra-deep 
hardenability. 

N-A-X ARMORPLATE, used in tanks, 
armored cars and practically 


every landing craft built today, 
is an example of the versatility of 
Great Lakes low-alloy steel. The 
exacting requirements of this ap- 
plication, calling for extreme 
toughness, hardness and impact 
resistance, have been met con- 
sistently by this N-A-X alloy steel. 
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ON AN ADVANCE BASE ON KWAJALEIN IN THE MARSHALL ISLANDS 


Tus Mobile Machine Shop is one of 
scores working at our most advanced flying 
fields. Each is a complete repair shop. Equip- 
ped with lathes, vises and welders, each shop- 
on-wheels keeps dozens of planes in the air 
which might otherwise be total losses. 

Most significant is the fact that this vehicle 
employs Yoloy high-tensile steel in its con- 
struction. Yoloy is used by the designer and 
builder--Couse Laboratories, of Newark, N. J. 
-- because this tough, extra strong, nickel-copper 
low alloy steel permits unusually light-weight 
body construction. That means less deadweight 
and more “pay-load.” It means that the vehicles 
can go over rough roads and wild country 
where heavier trucks just couldn't make it. 


Yoloy’s weldability and ductility permit 
easier, faster fabrication against rush production 
orders; its greater impact strength--even at 
lowest temperatures, permits the portable shop 
to operate in the Arctic as. well as in the desert. 

Proved and re-proved, over and over again, in 
the hardest kinds of war service, Yoloy is now 
available to any manufacturer who wants utmost 
performance in a low alloy steel. Your inquiry 
will receive our immediate attention. 
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Complete fusion of stud to metal 
in léss than 1/2 second! 








Cutaway view of typical stud 
(after etching with Nital). 


Nelson Electric Arc 
Stud Welding... 


Now used by more than 460 industrial plants and shipyards, the 


it Nelson Stud Welder is saving up to 75% of the time and material 
mn required when securing studs or bolts by slower methods. 

' The variety of Nelson Studs will fit every industrial require- 
a ment. The studs are automatically end-welded by the Nelson Stud 
p Welder. No previous experience is necessary to operate it, for the 
rt timing cycle of the welding is completely controlled and consistent 
a results are obtained. The welds produced are stronger than the 
in stud itself! 

w 
rst 


Write for complete details and catalog to: 


NELSON SPECIALTY 
WELDING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Dept. RA, 440 Peralta Avenue 
San Leandro, California 





The Model “HH” 


Dept. 22, 1416 South Sixth St., Camden, N. J. 
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Nelson Stud Welder Eastern Representative: Camden Stud Welding Corp. 





secured with studs shot around the 
outer edge. Eliminates drilling 
holes, hand welding pads, or bolts. 
Studs may also be used for oil 
lines, flooring, wiring and conduit, 
storm curtains, etc. 








Wood flooring is secured over metal 
beams with studs..The flooring is 
laid, and holes drilled where de- 
sired. Studs are welded through 
the holes and nuts and washers 
tightened down. A wooden plug is 
then tapped in to complete the job. 





are secured with lagging studs and 
pins. The studs make a strong, 
rapidly installed job on diesel loco- 
motive units. Curtains are quickly 
removed when “breaking-up” the 
articulated units. 
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Typical of PSF’s modern procedures, this locomo- 
tive main frame is being flame-cut out of the 
rough casting, with the torch operating automati- 
cally from a template. That’s only one production 
detail, of course. The accuracy and quality of 
PSF castings begin with advanced foundry prac- 
tice, and are maintained by the latest methods 
and equipment for testing, X-ray inspection, 
heat-treating and machining. You get the prac- 
tical benefits of these facilities in sound, strong, 
clean castings—uniformly true to “specs.” 
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RUGGED PHILCO BATTERIES 


In Philco car lighting and air conditioning batteries you get the strong, 
rugged construction developed specifically to withstand constant vibra- 
tion in railroad service. You get long life, and month-in, month-out 
dependability with Philco triple insulation and Philco flint-hard “K” 
process plates. You get maximum capacity with the famous Philco Floté 
grid design. There is a long-life Philco for all railroad battery needs— 
control, signal, diesel starting, electric truck and car lighting and air 


conditioning. Write for latest catalogs. 
PHILCO CORPORATION, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, N. J. 


PHILCO 


BATTERIES 


For 50 Years a Leader in industrial 
Storage Battery Development 





sts shown in the above diagram, both car 
mileage per freight car day and net ton miles per loaded 
car mile have been materially increased during the last 
twelve years, greatly increasing the shocks to which freight 


cars are subjected in switching and train movements. 


y AR shortage of help has curtailed 
the scope of preventive maintenance. Yet the cost of freight 


cor repairs per ton mile has been decreased over 10% since 


=| CARDWELL WESTINGHOUSE CO., CHICAGO 
CANADIAN CARDWELL CO., LTD., MONTREAL 





1932—resulting from improvement in operating practices, 


freight car standards, and shock absorbing devices. 


Over 98% of the cars in freight carry- 
ing service are A.A.R. construction, and 
over 96% have Friction Draft Gears. 


Aer Westinghouse Draft Gears and 
Friction Bolster Springs meet the greater shock protection 


requirements of the accelerated and heavier traffic. 
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Flame-Harden Rail Ends 
To Increase Batter-Resistance 


e When the hardness of rail ends is increased 
by Oxweld’s oxy-acetylene flame-treatment, 
end batter is retarded so effectively that a 
true riding surface is preserved for years, 
Thus rolling stock rides more smoothly, 
wear on joint bars and bolts is lessened, 
and rail maintenance work is 
substantially reduced. 
End-hardening is done in 
track shortly after the rail is 
laid. By this process both rails 


at one joint are hardened 


simultaneously. A small crew can treat 
about a mile of rail per day under 
traffic . . . or considerably more where 
track is out of service. Ask an Oxweld 
representative for further information. 


THEOXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE 
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Flame-Harden Rail Ends 
To Increase Batter-Resistance 


e When the hardness of rail ends is increased 
by Oxweld’s oxy-acetylene flame-treatment, 
end batter is retarded so effectively that a 
true riding surface is preserved for years, 
Thus rolling stock rides more smoothly, 
wear on joint bars and bolts is lessened, 
and rail maintenance work is 
substantially reduced. 
End-hardening is done in 
track shortly after the rail is 
laid. By this process both rails 


at one joint are hardened 


simultaneously. A small crew can treat 
about a mile of rail per day under 
traffic .. . or considerably more where 
track is out of service. Ask an Oxweld 
representative for further information. 


THEOXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC] 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE 
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HELPS RELIEVE THE 
MAN-POWER SHORTAGE! 


Railroads are facing a serious shortage 
of personnel for repair and maintenance 
operations. For keeping signal and com- 
munication lines open and working at top 
efficiency, we offer this practical, labor- 
saving suggestion : 

Equip EVERY ONE of your signal and 
communication maintenance men with 
West Test Sets! This scientific fault finde 
makes one man operating alone equal to 
two or three using ordinary equipment. | 
saves his time, too, by locating line faults 
QUICKLY. Saves material because nt 
wire cutting is required for testing. Locate 
trouble. on all types of circuits and insid | 
equipment, as well. It can be used as | 
portable telephone, thus saving investme 
in extra equipment. | 

Write for prices and descriptive lite | 
ature, or ask our representative for full i 


West Test Set — Leather Case — T A-21 Price $42.50 * 
West Test Set— Fiber Case—TA-53 Price $40.00 formation. 
Prices F.0.B. Chicago— subject to change without 

notice. 





AUTOMATIC 2 ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATU 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
In Canada: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC (CANADA) LIMITED, Toronto. Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities. 
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In This Issue 


What Features in Diesel Shops?................ 


H. B. Ellis discusses basic plans developed by Electro-Motive 
. for two genera: types of shops — one for routine maintenance, 
the other for both running maintenance and heavy repairs. 
Further discussion of this subject will appear in next week’s issue. 


Inductive Train Communication............... 
Dr. L. O. Grondahl of Union Switch & Signal traces in some detail 


development of the inductive system and describes the equi 
ment used on the Middle and Pittsburgh divisions of the P.R.R. 


Ex Parte 148 Hearing Concluded................ 


From Washington, where railroads are seeking reinstatement of 
suspended freight-rate increases, comes an account of the pro- 
ceeding before the I. C. C., outlining the “antis’” case and the 
opening argument of railways’ 


EDITORIALS 
Why the Trend Toward Socialism?......5.................. 
Seniority vs. Jobs for Returning Service Men........:....... 
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GENERAL ARTICLES 
What Features in Diesel Shops? by H. B. Ellis 
Inductive Train Gommunication......................i..0.. 
Ex Parte 148 Hearing Concluded........................... 
Electrical Section Issues Reports....................-2..... 
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an effective means for consolidation 


of interlockings! 


EW systems and devices for the control 
N of switches and signals from a remote 
point have reduced the cost of centralization 
of interlocking controls. 

One railroad, in order to reduce opera- 
tional delays and expedite train movements, 
economically consolidated the controls of an 
extended track and signal layout by installing 
a “Union” Relay Interlocking System, using 
the unit-lever machine illustrated above. 

Miniature levers for the control of the inter- 
locking functions, including 39 power-oper- 
ated switch machines and 68 searchlight 
signal units, are conveniently located on the 
panel of the machine . . . lever lights indicate 
positions of switches and signals .. . track 
model lights show locations of trains . . . and 
routes are speedily and safely established 
through simple manipulations of the levers. 





short 
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UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
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The Week at a Glance 


WHY THE RRs ARE BIDPLED: 
The cunning and malignant young men of 
the Justice Department—bent on undermin- 
ing the above-board co-operative efforts 
which have made private operation of the 
railroads such an outstanding success in 
moving the burden of war traffic—have been 
much more vocal, and may be more articu- 
late, than their opponents. But, here and 
there an intelligent and forthright mind has 
brought an eloquent voice into action against 
the malice of these mischief-makers. We 
published in our October 21 issue an analy- 
sis by the able Joseph G. Kerr of the 
machinations of these persecuting attorneys ; 
and the mews pages herein convey in brief 
résumé the adept excoriation of them by 
Elmer Smith at last week’s meeting of the 
I. C. C. practitioners. Mr. Smith's exposi- 
tion makes it clear that the purpose of .this 
cabal is nothing short of the complete 
destruction of the’ I. C. C. rate regulation 
and the reinstatement of unbridled competi- 
tion in a field where its destructiveness was 
unanimously conceded more than 50 years 
ago. Further “examination of the biddlery 
and bergery going on against the railroads 
appears in an editorial herein. 
& 


DIESEL SHOP DESIDERATA: Prac- 
tices dictated by experience govern the 
characteristics of the two types of running 
maintenance shops for Diesel-electric loco- 
motives which H. B. Ellis, service director 
for Electro-Motive, describes in a feature 
article, the first part of which appears on 
page 683, Emphasis is put on attaining a 
design and arrangement of interior facilities 
that will facilitate carrying out shop opera- 
tions with the greatest possible ease, speed 
and efficiency, taking into consideration the 
fundamental elements distinguishing Diesel 
design. 
- re e 
THEY ALL GET FED: Lots of railroad 
men know something about the disturbing 
effect om domestic routine of food ration- 
ing and its accompanying annoyances, but 
it takes evidence such as was given the 
Pacific Railway Club by the dining car and 
restaurant managers of three major western 
roads (as summarized in the news pages 
this week) to bring home the full signifi- 
cance of the obstacles this branch of the 
railroads’ forces has had to overcome in 
meeting the demands of wartime travel. 
Shortcuts have made it possible to serve 
700 meals per day in a 36-seat diner, but 
shortcuts weren’t sufficient to solve the 
problem presented by the inability of inex- 
perienced cooks to boil eggs to the proper 
degree of hardness while trains are crossing 
the western mountains. The answer to that 
one is—no more boiled eggs. 
' e 


RIGHT OR PRIVILEGE?: The fire- 
men’s David Robertson has announced 
flatly that railroad brotherhood members 
will fight to the last gasp for their seniority 
“rights” against any Selective Service rul- 
ings that may conflict with their own views 
as to the priority accompanying veterans’ 


claims to jobs held by non-veterans. An 
editorial this week points out that job pref- 
erence by seniority does not fall into the 
category of guaranteed inalienable rights at 
all, but is, on the contrary, a privilege 
(widely recognized and accepted, to be 
sure) won and maintained largely by po- 
litical strength. Nevertheless, the ultimate 
decision as to the basis upon which job pref- 
erence will be determined after the war will, 
in all probability, rest neither with manage- 
ment nor with the unions, for all their po- 
litical power, but will depend on the exer- 
cise of the even greater (and certainly not 
more objectionable) political influence of 
those who went to war. 
& 

STATISTICAL EQUIVOCATION: 
The Retirement Board. continues to issue 
statistics on railroad employees’ average 
earnings—which have the inevitable effect 
(and, possibly, the purpose) of fooling the 
public as to the actual earnings of these 
employees. These statistically-disreputable 
compilations for 1942 are surveyed in the 
news pages herein. The Retirement Board 
achieves its misleading results by dividing 
total compensation for a year by the total 
number of people who worked for any time 
at all during the year, calling the result the 
“average compensation.” By this casuistic 
device, $1,348 is shown as average 1942 
compensation of railroad employees—or 42 
per cent less than the average the I. C. C. 
reached by respectable statistical methods. 


& 
SURVIVAL A LA NEW DEAL: Old- 
fashioned railroad executives—who gener- 
ally have been of the opinion that good busi- 
ness practice frowns on spending what you 
don’t have—were read a lesson in the “new” 
economics a few days ago by one of the 
brilliant young men on the O.P.A. staff, 
who “held the line” against rate increases 
at the Ex Parte 148 hearing (even though 
that same line was allowed to buckle long 
since when things the railways buy were 
involved). This authority explained that 
the industry doesn’t need earnings (to say 
nothing of profits) to maintain its spending 
power. It can live on its fat, and when that 
is exhausted it can borrow—or go through 
the wringer. A perfectly logical applica- 
tion to the railroads, in other words, of 
the philosophy of the unbalanced budget 
and, as John Dickinson pointed out, of “re- 
form through chaos”—the inevitable result 
being dependence on government subsidy. 
ae 

I. T. C. ANALYZED: Requirements that 
must be met by a practicable system of train 
communication are set forth in an article on 
page 687, the basis of which is a recent 
address by Dr. L. O. Grondahi. The charac- 
teristics of the inductive system selected by 
the Pennsylvania for installation on its 
Harrisburg-Pittsburgh main line are de- 
scribed in considerable detail, and its per- 
formance in the light of the enumerated 
basic requirements is explained. The appa- 
ratus has a range of about 10 miles between 
vehicles and of 50 to 100 miles between 
vehicles and fixed wayside stations. 
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A STARTLING BOOK: The leading 
editorial in this issue deals—as did our 
opening article last week—with the theme 
that regardless of the election’s outcome, 
political developments now taking place in 
this country bear an alarming similarity to 
those which occurred more. than a genera- 
tion ago in Germany, and which led ineluc- 
tably to the gory horror called nazism. 
Incontrovertible evidence to this effect is 
given in a book called “The Road to Serf- 
dom,” by F. A. Hayek—who was a highly 
competent eye-witness to the innocent- 
appearing preparations in Germany before 
the last war which have now encompassed 
the ruin of that unhappy people. Americans 
can become nazified too—and will, unless 
they check up short on their current social- 
istic excursions. Hayek’s testimony will 
convince and thoroughly arouse anyone 
with a reasonable endowment of intelligence 
and gumption ; and its message is especially 
appropriate for business men—who are 
America’s most effective (and hence most 
dangerous) socialists. 
* 

THE GYPSY’S RETURN: One of the 
editorials in this issue develops the conclu- 
sion that railroads that had more or Ie§s 
reconciled themselves to the loss of a sub- 
stantial part of their livestock traffic to the 
gypsy truckers, only to have these gentry 
suddenly disappear from the field, to a large 
extent, as soon as they were faced with 
wartime difficulties—and opportunities else- 
where—are likely to find the livestock 
shippers to whose aid the railroads had to 
come when that happened again favoring 
truck transportation as soon as the gypsy 
operators see fit to get back on the road. 


a 
A WORD FROM OREGON: In the 
opinion of a correspondent whose letter ap- 
pears in this issue, the railroads are bucking 
the trend when, as he puts it, they under- 
take to match big engines, long trains, and 
infrequent service against small-unit, highly 
flexible highway competition. Even though 
this writer’s economic premises may be 
more than a little over-simplified, his ex- 
pressed objectives will elicit some sympathy, 
and his views may be one straw showing 
the direction of the wind of employee, and 
public, thinking. 
oo 

COMPETITION PRESERVED: It is 
not in the “public interest,” according to 
two commissioners who form a majority 
of Division 4, for a railroad-owned truck 
line to engage in the long-haul trucking 
business—even though its purpose is to re- 
lieve the railroad of uneconomical oper- 
ations, to give shippers at least as good 
service as independent truckers have pro- 
vided, and, if possible, to make some money 
at the same time. The decision, arising 
from a proposal of the Santa Fe to buy 
out two truckers whose routes parallel its 
main line, is reported in this week’s news 
pages. A substantial bulwark for the find- 
ing was the National Transportation Policy 
clause concerning the preservation of each 
agency of transportation. 
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T IS not accidental that running repairs on all types of 

General Motors locomotives are made between trips and 
that when major overhaul finally becomes necessary it is 
accomplished in far less time than with other types. 














Deliberate, intensive design for ease of service is a heritage 
of rail car manufacture carried by the Electro-Motive organ- 
ization into the Diesel era. Every part has beeh sweated 
down as to weight, accessibility and precision fit with an 
eye not only to the finest performance but also to the 
quickest, most accurate replacement on repair when wear 
or breakage makes service necessary. 


This is another dividend which users of Electro-Motive 
equipment collect on “under-one-roof” design and manu- 
facture of all components. 
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* ON TO FINAL VICTORY — BUY MORE WAR BONDS x 
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GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION _ LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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Why the Trend Toward Socialism? 


Whatever the result of next week’s election, the nation will be 
confronted longer than anybody can see into the future with the issue 
of liberalism versus socialism—i.e., political and economic freedom of 
the individual versus complete domination of him by government. A 
British statesman said a third of a century ago, “We are all socialists 
now.”. This statement would be much nearer the truth if made about 
the British and American people today. Both are traveling the road to 
socialism, of which Communism, Naziism and Fascism are but different 
forms under different names. And, because of their political and eco- 
nomic ignorance, most Britishers and Americans don’t know this, al- 
though it is much the most vitally important trend in our time. 


The trend is due in only small part to propaganda expressly advo- 
cating socialism. It is due almost entirely to propaganda attacking 
capitalism, and to the promotion of socialistic policies by business 
men, labor leaders and politicians, most of whom profess devotion to 
free private enterprise. Most Republicans will be shocked by the 
demonstrably true statement that in most countries the trend toward 
socialism begins with the adoption of protective tariffs. Such tariffs 
do not “protect” our railroads, which are subject to little foreign com- 
petition, but do increase the prices and wages our railroads must pay 
to the level of those paid by our protected industries. As our railroads, 
although thus handicapped by protectionism, charge lower rates than 
most of the world’s railroads, why cannot our other industries get 
along without protection and meet foreign competition in our own 
and foreign markets with as low or lower prices as most of the world’s 
industries? 


An important reason why the trend toward socialism usually be- 
gins with protective tariffs is that such tariffs aid and encourage 
monopolies and monopoly practices which could.not develop if many 
of our industries were not protected from foreign competition in the 
domestic market. As is said in his book, “The Road to Serfdom”, by 
Friedrich A. Hayek, a former Austrian economist who since 1931 has 
been professor of economic science at the University of London: 


“The impetus of the movement toward totalitarianism comes mainly from the two 
great vested interests, organized capital and organized labor. . . . They . . . support the 
monopolistic organization of industry; and it is this tendency which is the great imme- 
diate danger. . . . They are as shortsighted as were their German neighbors in believing 
they will be allowed not only to create but also for any length of time to run such a 
system. . . . It will not be long until they will find, as their German colleagues did, that 
they are no longer masters, but will in every respect have to be satisfied with whatever 
power and emoluments the government will concede them.” 


By far the most powerful monopolies that ever existed in this 
country are its present labor monopolies. President Roosevelt said in 
his speech in Chicago last week that after the war wages will be fixed 
by collective bargaining uninterfered with by government. But-if he 
is re-elected will his administration continue trying both to destroy 
alleged business monopolies and to strengthen labor monopolies? If 
so, we will have, owing to government interference, high wages dic- 
tated by labor monopolies, and either high prices based on these high 
wages or prices made so low by business competition that the high 
monopoly wages will make adequate business profits impossible. The 
President said he favors private enterprise; but private enterprise can- 
not live, much less prosper, expand and provide enough employment, 
under a regime of high wages fixed by labor monopolies and low prices 
determined by business competition. 


Every expenditure. by which government creates property used for 
a commercial purpose stimulates the trend toward socialism. This is 
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especially true if the products, services or use of 
property created by government investment—hous- 
ing, power plants, highways, waterways, airports, 
and so on—are sold, as they usually are, for less 
than their total cost, including interest and as 
much taxes as the government-owned property 
would have to pay if it were privately-owned. 

Government-owned property devoted to commer- 
cial purposes, like other government-owned prop- 
erty, yields little or no taxes; and, because of the 
huge increase of taxes, the tax discrimination 
against privately-owned property that has to com- 
pete with government-owned property has become 
perfectly enormous. The railways have to com- 
pete with waterways, highways and airports the 
government investment in which is not taxed. But 
the railways’ taxes of $1,640 million (exclusive of 
payroll taxes) in 1943, were 6.3 per cent on their 
total investment, took 18 per cent of their gross 
earnings, and 48 per cent of their net earnings be- 
fore taxes, and were 20% per cent larger than their 
net operating income after taxes. 

However much taxes may be reduced, privately- 
owned property will have to yield much more taxes 
in the post-war period than in the pre-war period 
—including taxes to provide the money for every 
investment made to create government-owned 
property that will compete with privately-owned 


Seniority vs. Jobs for 
Returning Service Men 


Trouble is probably in store for any industry, labor 
union or other organization having control over em- 
ployment which, in the years just ahead, does not 
satisfy discharged members of the armed services of its 
fairness in giving them at least an even chance at jobs 
with those who did not go to war. Experience with 
this situation following the last war does not afford a 
reliable gage, because, this time, there are twice as 
many men under arms; and most of them will have 
been in service long enough before they are discharged 
to identify themselves primarily as military men, eager 
to make common cause with their colleagues. 

There are few people anywhere—and none, 
certainly, in positions of leadership in the railroad in- 
dustry—who wish to be less than fair to returning 
service men. There are, however, the seniority agree- 
ments between railway unions and managements to 
consider, 

These agreements aim to protect the seniority of 
a railroad man entering military service: That is, so 
long as he worked on a railroad just prior to entering 
the armed services, he can return to his railroad with 
the same date on his seniority as if his railroad service 
had been uninterrupted. Selective Service authorities, 
however, have taken the position that a discharged 
military man, with prior railroad service, must be 
given job preference over a civilian without military 
service, regardless of the latter’s prior seniority. As 
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property. Yet Mr. Roosevelt, while saying he 
favors private enterprise, advocated huge govern- 
ment expenditures on more tax-free or virtually 
tax-free T. V. A.’s, superhighways, waterways, 
housing and other such projects. And he is joined 
in the promotion of many such projects by busi- 
ness interests, although their tendency to under- 
mine private enterprise and push the nation to- 
ward socialism is plain to every advocate of social- 
ism and is disregarded only by ostensible advo- 
cates of private enterprise. 

Protective tariffs; business and labor monop- 
olies; competition of tax-free government-owned 
property with heavily taxed privately-owned 
property; excessive and punitive taxation of large 
private incomes; government subsidization of some 
private industries that compete with unsubsidized 
private industries—these are some of the causes 
of the rapid trend in this country toward Commu- 
nism, Naziism, Fascism or some other form of so- 
cialism that will have to be destroyed if that trend 
is to be arrested, But to destroy the causes of the 
trend will be impossible as long as “we are all 
socialists” in the sense that virtually all of us are 
determined, regardless of our professed political 
and economic beliefs, to practice or promote every 
socialistic policy that we believe will serve our 
own immediate selfish interests. 


to this contention, many railway officers will probably 
be rather sympathetic with the view of President D. B. 
Robertson of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, who insists that seniority rights, as of 
actual entry into railroad service, be observed in deter- 
mining an employee’s claim to a particular job. Neither 
Selective Service rulings nor union agreements make 
any provision for the service man who would have 
become a railroader except for the war, but who now 
finds the job he might have had firmly held by a ci- 
vilian—perhaps with qualifications inferior to his own. 
The young man who entered the armed services directly 
from school is likely to find himself in an unenviable 
position, under present seniority practices. 

The fact of the matter is that seniority is a purely 
conventional “right’—or, rather, a privilege—estab- 
lished by the so-called “economic power” (which would 
be more accurately described as “political power”) of 
the unions. Seniority preference is not recognized as 
a “right” (although frequently observed in practice) in 
non-unionized occupations. The Constitution does not 
give anybody such a “right” and neither does the 
Decalogue. A more factual characterization of preced- 
ence so established would be “a privilege enforced by 
political action or threat thereof.” 

It is true, as Mr. Robertson has said, that this 
privilege (or “right,” if that term be preferred) has 
long been recognized in most occupations on the rail- 
roads which are dominated by the unions. It is doubt- 
less true also that, for such occupations, many railroad 
managements would prefer to continue the seniority 
rule,with its disadvantages, rather than face the con- 
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tention which would follow any attempt to modify 
the practice. 

It would not be realistic, however, to assume that a 
privilege relying-as this one does solely on the political 
strength of organized labor, could not be withdrawn 
or greatly modified, if a determined political power 
stronger than organized labor should so decree. It is 
not here suggested either that the seniority rule be 
abrogated or modified to accord “super-seniority” to 
the veterans, or, on the contrary, that such a proposal 
be resisted, 

The more realistic view would appear to be, rather, 
to avoid partisanship for or against such a proposal 
until the veterans themselves have been heard from, 
because it is they, in all probability, rather than railway 
managements or unions who will decide it. 

As long as job preference is not to be decided by 
relative individual merit, but is to be determined po- 
litically, certainly no one can reasonably object to 
political power in this area being exercised as well in 
behalf of those who went to war as for the benefit of 
those who did not. 


Biddle Does His Bit 


When the war began the western railways were go- 
ing along as best they could, plagued by numerous 
operating restrictions imposed by various states and 
by the brotherhoods. Many states insisted upon main- 
taining train limit laws on the statute books that served 
no purpose whatever except 
to hamper .railway opera- 
tions and to create more and 
completely unnecessary jobs. 


The employees of the 


ordered their discontinuance. 
western railways hung on to their featherbed rules 
somewhat longer—in fact, there are still some in effect 
—but eventually they, too, permitted sound, efficient 
railway operation to replace hampering and unneces- 


sary restrictions. To their credit, also, was the fact that, 
as traffic increased and manpower shortages in the 
West became acute, they worked extraordinarily long 
hours. Moreover, the “old heads” co-operated to the 
fullest extent in training new employees, so,that the 
vital Pacific freight might go through, undelayed. 

What actually happened was that, in a territory where 
the struggle between the railways on the one hand and 
self-seeking politicians and labor on the other had been 
particularly acute, a virtual armistice was declared for 
the duration, in the interests of getting vitally needed 
war freight to the Pacific. Patriotism was placed above 
profiteering by all the parties concerned, and our pres- 
ent successes in the Pacific are due, in no small measure, 
to this armistice and the co-operative teamwork which 
followed. 

Now, as the European war nears its close, the west- 
ern railways are being called upon for an even more 
gigantic effort. Brigadier General Andrew McIntyre 
has told them that, very shortly, the western railways 
will be called upon to handle double the traffic they 
have handled heretofore. The general knows what he 
is talking about; he is a former superintendent of 
freight transportation of the Pennsylvania and one of 
the country’s outstanding transportation experts. 

It is a large order that the general has given the 
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Meanwhile, certain operat- 
ing limitations imposed 
upon. the railways forty 
years ago by the brother- 
hoods were still in force, 
also completely out of step 
with modern railway prac- 
tice and perpetuated only to 
create more featherbed jobs. 

Then came the Pearl Har- 
bor attack and, with it, 
because of vital military 
needs, a complete reversal of 
the trend of loaded traffic 
on western railways from 
eastbound to westbound. 
The transportation arteries 
to the Pacific Coast suddenly 
became vital lifelines. Very 
soon, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decided 
that the train limit 
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western railways. 


They should be busy in figuring 
out how it may be accomplished. The burying of the 
hatchet by the local politicians and the labor leaders 
has helped much in enabling the western railways to 


accomplish the impossible. At this crucial moment 
the Hon. Biddle, of the Philadelphia Drexel-Biddles, 
decided to bury the hatchet too. He buried it in the 
skull of the western railways, selecting the very mo- 
ment, with uncanny accuracy, when such an action 
would do the most possible harm to the nation’s war 
effort. ‘This, of course, was accidental, as the timing 
was based on the national election rather than on the 
war effort. Even so, Mr. Biddle is “doing his bit” 
at the very worst possible time, as far as the country’s 
primary interest in early victory is concerned ! 


Control vs. Prohibition 


Because the present general attitude toward smok- 
ing encourages rather than discourages the practice dur- 
ing working hours, those attending the Western region 
meeting of the Fire Protection and Insurance section 
of the Association of American Railroads at Chicago 
recently were of the opinion that more can be ac- 
complished in preventing fires due to that cause if 
railroads will practice control among employees rather 
than prohibition. 

First, prohibition has failed to stop smoking by em- 
ployees while at work or by other persons on railroad 
property, and has not arrested fires due to smoking 
or matches. In 1943 fires caused by smoking or matches 
totalled 346 with a loss of $862,757, while in 1944 the 
number had increased to 418 and the loss to $1,563,619. 

Second, smoking has been so encouraged bY manu- 
facturers of smoking- products and by railroads, which 
permit smoking in cars and buildings, that employees 
and others are oblivious of its hazardousness and ignore 
signs of prohibition. The acceptance of smoking has 
become so extensive that recently unions have demanded 
that employees be permitted to smoke while at work. 

In view of these conditions, control offers possibilities 
for reducing fires due to smoking and matches, and may 
even reduce the time lost when employees leave the 
job to smoke, often in a hazardous place. One of the 
first steps in control is to provide a safe place for 
smoking and convenient receptacles for extinguishing 
lighted smoking materials, especially when smoking is 
permitted on the job or where inflammable materials 
or construction are present. Equally important is the 
education of smokers to the hazard resulting from the 
failure to extinguish lighted smoking materials before 
discarding them. 

The railroads must pioneer, regarding this problem, 
because manufacturers have declined the request of the 
National Fire Protection Association that caution labels, 
which would call for the extinguishing of burning ma- 
terials before discarding them, be placed on packages 
of smoking materials. 
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Red Points for the Nation 


Since the war the railways have been performing a 
great public service for the nation in taking over the 
transportation of various commodities as their com- 
petitors have proved unequal to the task. One of their 
greatest and least publicized contributions has been in 
the handling of livestock, and particularly of feeder 
livestock, from areas of sparse feed to areas of plenty 
for fattening for the market. The railways formerly 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly in the transportation of 
all sorts of livestock, but, following the development 
of truck transportation, livestock proved itself so 
adaptable to such means of transportation that, in a 
relatively few years, from handling virtually all of the 
country’s livestock, the railways found themselves hand- 
ling less than 50 per cent of it. 

Truck transportation produced injuries to livestock 
which would have greatly perturbed the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals if it had been as 
assiduous in following up transportation by truck 
as transportation by rail. The hauling of livestock 
became largely the prerogative of the gypsy trucker, 
whose lack of transportation cost statistics caused much 
chaos in the market prices of livestock. The war has 
changed all this. The gypsy trucker has been drafted or 
exchanged his precarious prospects for a war job. Short- 
age of tires and trucks made itself felt, and, as greater 
and greater meat shortages developed, it became in- 
cumbent upon the railways to handle livestock in much 
greater quantities than for many years. They have 
responded, as they have responded to all the demands 
put upon them when competitive means of transporta- 
tion have proved themselves unsuited to the transpor- 
tation needs of a nation at war. 

In handling livestock by rail, no great consideration 
can be given to the tonnage factor, trains being built 
up in accordance with the necessity of having livestock 
reach favorable points for feeding, watering and rest- 
ing within 36 hours. Consequently, the average stock 
train consists of only from 40 to 70 per cent of the 
tonnage rating of the locomotive, making the handling 
of livestock an expensive operation. In. one instance 
to move feeder stock a distance of 232 miles, it was 
necessary to run up 352 miles in the payment of train 
and engine crews.. In another instance, to move stock 
42 miles 84 train-miles were operated and the crews 
had to be paid for 100 miles. In still another instance, 
to move stock 505 miles, 954 train-miles were run up 
and the train crews had to be paid for 1,077 miles. 

These examples indicate what it means to the rail- 
ways to be suddenly called upon to handle shipments 
for which other agencies of transportation have be- 
come unsuitable or unavailable. It would seem that 
livestock shippers would be grateful and endeavor 
permanently to increase the movement of livestock by 
rail; but memories are short. It is to be feared that, 
when normal times return, livestock shippers will return 
to truck transportation. 
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What Features in Diesel Shops? 


Experience indicates that while many elements are 
optional, certain others are fundamental to efficient 
maintenance and repairs, and maximum availability 


By H. B. Ellis, 


Director of Service and Parts, Electro-Motive Division, General Motors Corporation, LaGrange, IIl. 


PART I 


place in the present and post-war locomotive 

programs of the railways, for switching, passen- 
ger and freight service and representing a huge invest- 
ment to gain certain specific ends, no reasonable effort 
should be spared to maintain this power to a high de- 
gree of efficiency and serviceability. As with any type 
of high-grade machinery under intensive use, no matter 
how well designed and built, Diesel power requires 
proper inspection, proper maintenance and periodic re- 
pairs in the interest of maximum efficiency and availa- 
bility, and maximum service life—in other words, in 
the interest of securing maximum return upon the in- 
vestment in it. 

Recognizing these facts, the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors Corporation is giving a considerable 
amount of aid to the railways in enabling them to vis- 
ualize the maintenance requirements of this type of 
power, and in assisting them to set up the most effective 
organizations, procedures and facilities to meet these re- 
quirements, 


W iiec Diesel-electric power finding an important 


Experience Dictates Desirable Practices 


The key to the maximum effectiveness and life of any 
piece-of machinery is intelligent operation, intelligent 
maintenance and intelligent repair, particularly in the 
case of Diesel-electric locomotives as to the use of gen- 
uine and not makeshift parts. This must be supplemented 
by proper organization and adequate maintenance facili- 
ties, 

The neglect or inadequacy of any one of these fac- 
tors produce unsatisfactory results, if not failures. The 
Electro-Motive Division based its services on experience 
not only with Diesel-electric locomotives but upon the 
previous experience acquired by the parent General Mo- 
tors Corporation with rail motor cars. 

It also set up a service organization in the field to aid 
the railways in every problem of operation, maintenance 
and repair, and, since October 15, 1934, has operated a 
school for railway Diesel maintenance and supervision. 
This school, since April 15, 1938, has been located at 
its plant in LaGrange, Ill. To carry this educational 
scheme direct to the railways, the LaGrange schoo! is 
supplemented by Diesel Instruction Car No. 100, which 
went into service first on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy on February 20, 1937, and which supplies facil- 
ities where selected railway men can learn the funda- 
mentals of Diesel design, operation, maintenance and 
repair, looking to their becoming expert instructors on 
their respective roads. In addition, it has developed in- 
spection, maintenance and repair charts, on a slide-rule 
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basis, which show the mechanical forces on the railways, 
automatically, every attention that should be given each 
specific unit of Diesel-electric locomotive equipment at 
any point in its service life. 

Of. equal importance, the Electro-Motive Division has 
developed for the railways basic plans for shop facilities 
in which to maintain and repair their Diesel power, in 
the interest of adequate care of their locomotives in 
minimum shopping time, with maximum efficiency in 
every detail of the work, and thus, maximum availability 
of each unit for road service and maximum efficiency in 
every mile of that service. Going beyond the plan stage, 
it has produced a model of a Diesel running maintenance 
shop, incorporating to scale all of the features which it 
considers basic in the interest of adequate and efficient 
maintenance. 

In its basic plans for Diesel maintenance and repair 
shops—plans which are already forming the basis of a 
considerable number of such shops now being designed 
or built by the railways of the country—the Division has 
no interest in any special design, shape, age or type of 
construction employed in the shop building itself, be- 
yond, of course, its adequacy from the standpoints of 
area, cleanliness, lighting, ventilation and other similar 
details. It is not a question of entirely new facilities or 
of any specific type of construction, especially where 
adequate existing shop facilities are available, but rather 
one of the design and arrangement of facilities, largely 
within the interior, based upon the inherent character- 
istics of Diesel design, to permit maximum ease, speed 
and efficiency in carrying out shop operations. 


Running Maintenance Shop 


The basic plans are not designed to indicate what a 
road should build at any specific point, as this must be 
based upon many considerations, including the operat- 
ing characteristics of the road or territory involved, the 
number of Diesel units in service or contemplated, and 
the policy of the road as to the extent to which it desires 
to carry out major repair or rebuilding operations. They 
do, however, set forth certain basic features which the 
experience of the builders and of many roads has dem- 
onstrated as essential to every Diesel shop if maximum 
efficiency of shop operations is to be obtained, and give 
consideration to the basic principle of Diesel locomotive 
maintenance—that Diesel power, except under special 
operating conditions, should be maintained on a progres- 
sive, Or preventive, basis, rather than on a “periodic” 
basis of heavy overhaul. 

The plans reproduced in this article cover two general 
types of Diesel shops—one exclusively for carrying out 
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Cut-away Front-End View of the Model 
of a Diese] Running Maintenance Shop 
Built by the Electro-Motive Division 
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routine running maintenance, and the other, a combina- 
tion shop for both running maintenance and heavy re- 
pairs. 

It is in the interest of efficiency and economy, 
wherever possible, to locate the heavy repair facilities 
immediately adjacent to the running maintenance facil- 
ities. These designs can be adapted readily to the main- 
tenance and repair of freight power as well as passenger 
power, including switching units, regardless of its type 
or builder. 

The basic design of running maintenance shop, as 
shown in the accompanying photographs and the plan 
and cross-section drawings, Fig. 1 and 2, calls for a 
transverse type shop, housed in a building generally 
rectangular in shape, the size of which, however, will 
depend upon the number of running maintenance tracks 
required. The “model” plan presented illustrates mini- 
mum requirements for the maintenance of four 2,000 
hp. units and one switcher at one time. As such, it 
provides for a general shop area with two locomotive 
running maintenance tracks, a combined wheel and 
motor, or truck, release and repair track; auxiliary shop 
areas for the cleaning and reconditioning of parts; and 
a storeroom. Based upon the length of present-day two- 
unit Diesel-electric passenger locomotives, the length of 
the main shop area would be set at 175 ft., as shown in 
Fig. 1, and the size of the auxiliary shop areas would 
be in keeping with the amount of work normally re- 
quired in a two-track shop. The idea is, of course, that 
the latter areas must be increased in size proportionately 
as the number of running maintenance tracks and the 
volume of work in the main shop area aré increased. 


Fundamentals of the Shop 


Fundamentals shown in the main shop area include a 
full-length inspection pit for each running maintenance 
track, a depressed floor level between tracks, and a 
continuous elevated platform overhead, at locomotive 
floor level, spread between adjacent running mainten- 
ance tracks and along the outer sides of the outside tracks 
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to permit servicing both sides of locomotives. The inspec- 
tion pits, which are to be well lighted and drained, have 
a positive depth of four feet below top of rail, and are 
four feet in width to allow for the removal of traction 
motor gear cases, based upon experience that these dimen- 
sions permit the greatest convenience in carrying out 
underside inspection and repair work—without being 
cramped by a shallower depth, or burdened by the fre- 
quent movement of boxes, ladders and staging that 
would be required in the case of deeper pits. The elevated 
portion of the pit walls should be held to a maximum of 
15 in. in thickness to permit ready accessibility to journal 
boxes and brake rigging. 


Depressed Floor Ideal for Inspection 


The depressed floor between and alongside all running 
maintenance tracks, as shown, is 30 in. below top of 
rail, This is considered ideal from the standpoint of 
shopmen inspecting or working on locomotive trucks 
or brake riggings, and also gives consideration to ade- 
quate overhead clearance beneath the elevated working 
platforms. The elevated platforms included in these 
plans are considered one of the most essential features 
of the design, the purpose being consistent with effi- 
cient operations, less effort and strain on shopmen, and 
less likely damage to parts handled, by keeping all opera- 
tions possible directly at the locomotive floor level. 

The continuous, full-width platforms recommended 
preclude constant ladder climbing and provide for one- 
floor-level movement of all parts between the engine 
rooms and the auxiliary shop areas, and vice versa. The 
Electro-Motive plans do not call for any specific type 
of platform construction—that is, whether of wood, steel, 
or concrete—but they do call for a type of construction 
which allows 6-ft. 2-in. headroom from the depressed 
floor level beneath. They show a type of platform con- 
struction which has proved highly satisfactory, which 
involves, wood stringers and decking on steel channels, 
supported on two rows of columns cut from old 6-in. 
boiler flues. More specifically, 2-in. box-car flooring, or 
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equal, is shown for decking, with 2-in. by 6-in. wood 
stringers spaced 2 ft. 6 in. apart, supported on 7-in. by 
2-in. by ¥%-in. steel channels, the latter being welded 
to the flue columns. In addition, they show the flue 
columns spaced 10 ft. apart in the rows, with the rows 
in each case set back a minimum of 5 ft. from the near 
rail, features which, with the small diameter columns, 
cause minimum interference with the movements and 
operations of shopmen working alongside locomotives 
on the lower level. Whatever the type decking em- 
ployed in the platforms, the primie essentials should be 
that it is not allowed to become slippery, and that it can 
be kept clean réadily by periodic washing with hot water 
or steam. 

The traction motor and wheel release and repair track 
of the shop, like the road locomotive running mainten- 
ance tracks, has a depressed floor on both sides and is 
equipped with a concrete inspection and working pit 4 
ft. deep. It is also served by elevated platforms along both 
sides. This track, as designed, provides for the inspection 
of one switch engine at a time, as well as for wheel work, 
without tieing up the drop pits. The pit in this track need 
have a length of only approximately 50 ft. Likewise, the 
track itself can be far shorter than the road locomotive 
running maintenance tracks, a feature which permits 
space at its inner end for a storeroom area, as shown in 
Fig. 1 and 2. 


Hoisting Equipment 


At least two locomotive running maintenance tracks 
in any maintenance shop should be served by facilities 
for removing traction motors and wheels or trucks, and 
while it is recognized that this operation can be effected 
by various means, including an overhead crane, locomo- 
tivé hoists and power jacks, the experience of the Elec- 
tro-Motive Division leads it to recommend in most cases 
the installation of drop pit tables for the removal of one 
pair of wheels with its traction motor, as illustrated, or 
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larger tables for the removal of complete trucks. The 
arrangement shown in Fig. 1 includes a drop table in 
each locomotive running maintenance track, with its top 
level with the depressed floor, and so designed that 
the table top in the track more distant from the wheel 
release track with its load, can be passed beneath the 
other table top while it is in normal position in the track. 


Wheel Removal 


With this design and arrangement of the drop pit 
facilities, wheels, complete with their traction motors, 
can be removed from any type of Diesel locomotive 
regardless of its length, the numbér of units involved, or 
the manner in which the units are coupled. Further- 
more, each table can be operated entirely independent of 
the other, and there is no obstruction to workmen in 
passing over the drop table tops when they are in posi- 
tion. At the same time, the drop-table arrangement 
recommended precludes the heavy runway construction 
and added headroom which would be called for by an 
overhead crane of the proper capacity, requires minimum 
use of effective floor area, and avoids some of the hazards 
involved in other methods of removing wheels and trac- 
tion motors, or complete trucks. 

Longitudinally over the wheel release and. repair 
track, a five-ton traveling crane is recommended to 
handle traction motors and wheels, and this crane should 
be so installed as to extend into and serve one.end of the 
storeroom, as shown. Electro-Motive Diesel locomo- 
tives do not require crane service for any of the work 
normally carried out in running maintenance shops, 
since all parts renewed or replaced can normally be 
carried in and out of the cab side doors. However, for 
those types or makes of locomotives where the removal 


General Exterior View of the Model of 
the Diesel Running Maintenance Shop 
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Fig. I—Basic Plan for a Running Maintenance Shop, Incorporating Features Recommended by Electro-Motive. 


of cylinder heads, cylinder liners, etc., is necessarily out 
through the cab roof, super-height platforms and light 
jib cranes can be provided to facilitate this work. 


Auxiliary Shop Areas 


Except for certain fundamental features, the require- 
ments of the auxiliary shop areas in running maintenance 
shops'are relatively simple. These areas should include 
a room for the cleaning of all parts removed from loco- 
motives, including special facilities for the rapid and effec- 
tive cleaning of filters ; another room for the recondition- 
ing or repair of parts; and a storeroom. Fundamental 
to the design of these facilities is that their floor levels 
be the same as that of the elevated platforms between 
locomotive running maintenance tracks in order to pro- 
vide for continuous, one-level walking and trucking be- 
tween them and locomotive units. While it is necessary to 
use concrete floor construction in the cleaning room, the 
parts reconditioning room and storeroom floor construc- 
tion is optional. Fundamental, too, is the arrangement 
of these facilities to provide for the continuous movement 
of parts through these areas, first to the cleaning room, 
then to the repair room, and thence either back to the 
locomotives from which they came, or into stock in the 
storeroom. Such an arrangement is shown in the, ac- 
companying plan. Still another fundamental in the lay- 
out is the provision for access to the storeroom via a 
service track and a driveway, to permit the ready receipt 
or shipment of parts and supplies. 

The arrangement suggested for the parts and filter 
cleaning room, reconditioning room and storeroom auto- 
matically places these facilities at the rear of the shop 
and in direct floor-level contact with all of the elevated 
platforms. Where the locomotive running maintenance 
tracks are stubbed in the shop, as one of the tracks is 
shown to be in Fig. 1, continuous trucking between these 
facilities presents no problem, but where the running 
maintenance tracks extend through the shop, continuous 
one-level trucking between platforms and the auxiliary 
shop facilities calls for the provision of portable or move- 
able bridges across the rear ends of the running mainten- 
ance tracks. These bridges, possibly best of the single 
or double-leaf bascule type, will normally be in position 


*, 


to permit trucking operations, and raised only as re- 
quired to permit the movement of locomotives out of 
the shop. 

Basement areas beneath the auxiliary shop area, with 
floors depressed to provide the headroom desired, are 
available for the storage of heavy parts, for toilets and 
locker rooms, and for a central lubricating oil plant, em- 
bodying storage tanks for new, used and reclaimed oil; 
also pumps and oil reclamation facilities. These latter 
facilities are essential to any adequate maintenance shop, 
with delivery lines located directly beneath each of the 
elevated platforms, serving oil connections at every loco- 
motive unit position. A second separate piping system, 
also beneath the elevated platforms, should be installed 
for the drainage of old lubricating oil back to the used 
oil storage tank, and thence to the reclamation plant, and 
a third piping system should be provided for engine cool- 
ing water supply. 

Part II of this article, which will appear in the next 
issue, will present plans for and a discussion of Diesel- 
electric locomotive shops combining facilities for run- 
ning maintenance and heavy repairs. 
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Inductive Train Communication 


Development traced and equipment for Middle 
and Pittsburgh divisions of Pennsylvania described 


OLLOWING the address on train communication 
F on the Pennsylvania Railroad by W. R. Triem, gen- 
eral superjntendent of telegraph of that system, at 
the October meeting of the New York Railroad Club, Dr. 
L. O. Grondahl, director of research and engineering of 
the Union Switch & Signal Company, traced in consider- 
able detail the development of the Union inductive train 
communication system and described the equipment to be 
used on the Middle and Pittsburgh divisions of the 
P. R. R. Extracts from Doctor Grondahl’s address follow : 
The Union Switch & Signal Company has been engaged 
in the study of the problem of train communication for 
more than 20 years. It began with the idea that as freight 
trains became longer and signaling between ends of trains 
became more and more difficult it would be profitable to 
have a communication system that would enable the crew 
members to transmit intelligence from one end of the train 
to the other, independently of the length of the train and 
of weather and other conditions. 

The idea of train communication for operating purposes 
has now developed to a point where the term means not 
only end-to-end communication, but vehicle to vehicle in 
the same or in different trains, and vehicle to station when- 
ever necessary. In other words train communication has 
come to mean telephonic communication available between 
mobile and fixed stations whenever necessary. 

Such a system of communication is necessarily electri- 
cal and the one system that immediately presents itself to 
mind is radio. The Union Company did not consider radio 
the most practical solution of the problem and began to 
study the possibility of using the various conductors that 
are necessarily present along the right-of-way. The track 
is the one conductor that is always present and for that 
reason the first attempts were in the direction of using 
the track as the sole conductor for our communication 
system. The use of voice current on the rails was found 
to be impractical for two reasons: (1) The noise level was 
exceedingly high, and (2) the interference with adjacent 
telephone lines, which also used voice frequencies, became 
intolerable, 

The Problem of Frequencies—lIt was then decided 
to try voice modulation on a very low frequency carrier 
current. ‘A study of the transmission characteristics of the 
rails indicated that a carrier frequency of 7000 cycles was 
in a region of optimum conditions for transmission and 
this was used. Satisfactory communication was established 
between ends of a train and between trains and stations 
and between trains that were not more than 5 miles apart. 
About 15 yard installations and 2 main line installations 
of this equipment have been made, in all of which satis- 
factory communication has been maintained. In some re- 
gions the noise level was high and it was necessary to add 
wayside wires or to increase bonding of rails. 

There were several conditions which encouraged us to 
study the use of higher frequencies. 

(a) It was found that the decrease in noise level with 
increase in frequency was great enough to be of some 
importance. 

(b) It was found that it would be convenient to use 
more channels than could be made available in the narrow 
band below 10,000 cycles. 
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(c) The announcement of the F. C. C. low power rule 
made it possible to use higher frequencies without fre- 
quency allocations. 

(d) It was found that the method of transmission tha 
had already been established was useful and practical at 
the higher frequencies. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company is at the present 
time offering an inductive train’ communication system 
using carrier frequencies chosen in the region between 
5,000 and 250,000 cycles, and applying frequency modula- 
tion except with carriers below 10,000 cycles. 


Train Communication System Requirements 


The requirements for a train communication system, 
both from the standpoint of the railroad’s communication 
needs and from the standpoint of the type of apparatus 
that was necessary to meet these needs are: 

1. It was found that code communication was inade- 
quate and that voice communication is absolutely neces- 
sary for a satisfactory train communication system. 

2. Simplex operation is acceptable if means are pro- 
vided to enable an operator to break into a conversation 
when emergency requires. 

3. It is considered necessary that train communication 
should enjoy the same secrecy as is enjoyed in ordinary 
telephone conversations as far as the world outside the 
railroad right-of-way is concerned. 

4. One of the conditions that influenced the Union 
Company to choose an inductive system instead of a 
radio system is the desirability of avoiding the necessity 
for allocations of frequencies and licensing of operators. 
This is not an absolute requirement, but is a convenience 
that will be appreciated by the railroad users. 

5. The communication system should not interfere 
with other communication facilities and should not be 
interfered with by other communication facilities. 

6. The apparatus should be reliable since in railroad 
operation the ability to transmit a message immediately 
is sometimes very important. 

7. The apparatus must be rugged to the extent that 
it will operate satisfactorily and have a reasonable life 
on board locomotives and cabooses. 

8. The communication system should have the neces- 
sary range for communication between vehicles whether 
they are in the same or in nearby trains. This range is 
sometimes given as 5 miles. Between vehicles and sta- 
tions the range should be much greater. In this question 
of range it is desirable that the communication equipment 
should have a range that is sufficient, and in order to keep 
interference down the range should not be very much 
more than is necessary. 

9. It has developed recently, as the number of equip- 
ments in use or planned were increased, that it will be 
essential to make available two frequencies on vehicles 
in main line. operation. This is in order to provide an 
additional channel for high priority conversations that 
cannot wait for other conversations to be completed and 
at the same time to provide a system by which it is pos- 
sible for any operator to break in on all conversations in 
the affected territory in an emergency. 
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10. The communication system should provide a signal 
to noise ratio that is adequate for satisfactory commu- 
nication, 

All the conditions enumerated are met by the Union 

inductive train communication system. It has a range be- 
tween vehicles of something more than has been con- 
sidered necessary in recent discussions, namely, 5 miles. 
The Union system has a probable minimum of 10 miles 
between vehicles. This additional distance is valuable 
because sometimes when communication between trains 
is necessary it is necessary also that the communication 
should go through promptly. Between vehicles and sta- 
tions the range should be somewhat greater and the 
Union system is capable of providing a range of between 
50 and 100 miles, depending to a small degree on condi- 
tions such as the proximity and the number of wayside 
wires. 
The most important interfering noises are the noises 
from commutator motors and from sparking contacts. 
These have been given a thorough study and it has been 
found that they vary in intensity inversely with the 
square of the frequency that is being measured. This is 
one reason why it has been found profitable to go to fre- 
quencies above 10,000 cycles. A further suppression of 
noise relative to signal is obtained by the use of fre- 
quency modulation with the result that in the frequency 
modulated inductive train communication system we 
have a discrimination against noise that makes it possible 
to operate not only in congested industrial areas but even 
on electrified railway. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Equipment 


The Union Company is at present building equipment 
for the installation on the Pennsylvania Railroad. It pro- 
vides two frequency channels on all vehicles and at all 
wayside stations. The carrier frequencies for the two 
channels are 88,000 and 120,000 cycles respectively. The 
voice currents delivered from the microphone circuit 
modulate the carrier frequency delivered by an oscillator. 
The modulation is a frequency modulation and is accom- 
plished by means of a reactance tube which varies the 
frequency of the oscillator over a predetermined range at 
a rate which depends on the frequencies of the voice cur- 
rents. The output of the modulator is amplified in the 
driver and again in the power amplifier consisting of four 
6L6 tubes. The modulated carrier current goes to the 
output transformer which supplies the energy to the trans- 
mitting loop. 

At the receiving station the energy is picked up by re- 
ceiving coils and is amplified in its received form in two 
stages of a carrier current amplifier. It is then hetero- 
dyned with the output of an oscillator to produce an in- 
termediate frequency which we prefer to choose higher 
than the carrier frequency. The intermediate frequency 
which carries the initial modulation is then amplified 
through three stages, the last of which serves as a limiter. 
After this amplification it goes through a discriminator 
which is the frequency modulation term for a demodula- 
tor. 

Here the voice frequency is separated out from the 
intermediate frequency. The voice frequency is then fur- 
ther amplified and delivered to the loud speaker or tele- 
phone receiver. The band of frequencies used in this sys- 
tem is about 6,000 cycles wide; that is 3,000 cycles on 
either side of the nominal carrier frequency. This makes 
available a voice band from approximately 200 to 2,750 
cycles which is capable of giving a very satisfactory re- 
production of voice. 

The power supply consists of a dynamotor which is 
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energized from a battery in the case of a caboose ‘or a 
diesel electric engine and from a headlight generator on 
a steam locomotive. Wherever possible a 32-volt supply 
is used. On diesel electrics it is sometimes necessary to 
provide for operation with a 64-volt, 78-volt, or even a 
higher voltage supply. This can be done either by a volt- 
age changer consisting of rotating machines or a voltage 
reduction consisting of the necessary resistors in various 
forms. It is possible to build the dynamotors with the 
appropriate primary voltage so that no additional appara- 
tus is required. This seems likely to be the most practical 
method of handling the various voltages that are likely to 
be encountered. 

The power requirements of the equipment that has 
been described are approximately 300 watts during 
standby or reception and from 500 to 600 watts during 
transmission. These are extreme requirements and will 
probably be reduced. 

A 2-way 2-frequency vehicle installation, such as is 
being installed on the Pennsylvania Railroad, has one 
transmitter which is capable of transmitting on two fre- 
quencies. The changeover from one frequency to the 
other is made at the transmitter by means of relays 
which are controlled from the control panel. Such an 
equipment has two independent receivers, one for each 
frequency ; one loud speaker, one hand set and two re- 
ceiver coils, one of which is tuned to each of the two 
frequencies. 

The transmitting loop is common to the two frequen- 
cies and is tuned to the desired frequency by additional 
contacts in the same apparatus that selects the frequency 
for the transmitter. 

All the controls are assembled on the control panel 
and are indirect in that the circuits themselves are con- 
trolled over relays which are energized over circuits that 
center in the control panel, 

Profits From Cab Signal Experience—In the devel- 
opment of train communication equipment, the Union 
Switch & Signal Company has profited greatly -by its 
experience with cab signal equipment, in which it has 
been necessary for many years to build electronic equip- 
ment that was rugged enough to tolerate service on a 
locomotive with a reasonable life expectancy of all com- 
ponent parts. As a result of this experience and of the 
careful engineering that has been done in cooperation 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad, we have in this equip- 
ment apparatus that is not only rugged but very easily 
and conveniently serviced, and in which complete inter- 
changeability is accomplished. The interchangeability ex- 
tends even to the office equipments in that the receiver 
frames and the transmitter frames that are used on ve- 
hicle equipments will also be standard for the office 
equipments. 

It is the hope that the equipment that has been de- 
scribed will become standard. There are obviously many 
advantages in such standardization. It will first of all 
make equipment from different parts. of a road inter- 
changeable so that when a locomotive that is equipped 
for one frequency has to be used on another frequency all 
that will be necessary will be to change the plug-in equip- 
ment. For a locomotive to travel over another railroad 
which uses the Union inductive system a similar change 
will be all that will be necessary to enable them to con- 
tinue to profit by the use of their train communication 
equipment. 

There is the other very obvious advantage that if the 
system can’ be standardized it will also result in lower 
cost of production and lower expense of maintenance, 
thus in every way increasing the economy of the use of 
train communication. 
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Ex Parte 148 Hearing Concluded 


Oral argument before full commission gets under way 
in reopened proceeding where railroads are seeking 


reinstatement of suspended freight-rate 


sioners Aitchison, Splawn and Mahaffie in the re- 

opened Ex Parte 148 proceeding were concluded 
on October 31 and oral argument before the full commis- 
sion got under .way the following day. As noted in the 
Railway Age of October 28, page 660, the railroads, 
with the Office of Price Administration as their princi- 
pal adversary, are undertaking to obtain reinstatement 
on next January 1 of the freight rate increases, amount- 
ing to about 4.7 per cent, originally authorized in the 
proceeding but suspended since May 15, 1943. 

The hearings, which began on October 23, were ex- 
pedited by the opening on October 26 of a “side show” 
before Examiner Copenhafer. There were received pres- 
entations from various individual shipper groups, state 
public utilities commissions, chambers of commerce, and 
other organizations. The railroad position in favor ofsre- 
instatement was endorsed in only two of these presenta- 
tions before Examiner Copenhafer—those of N. W. 
Ford, traffic manager of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut, and S. H. Williams, manager of the 
Transportation Bureau of the Philadelphia, Pa., Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Board of Trade. 

The National Industrial Traffic League offered no 
testimony; its position favoring suspension of the in- 
creases for another period of six months is expected to 
be outlined in the argument of its counsel, John S. Burch- 
more. The League’s position, determined by a recent 
vote of its executive committee, is a reversal of previous 
ones taken in the proceeding. It endorsed in principle the 
railroads’ original petition, and offered no objection to 
continuance of the increases at the time of their original 
suspension. 


Hy sicners 4: before Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Southern and Western Traffic Officers Testify 


The railroad presentation was concluded on October 
25 with statements from four traffic officers in addition 
to those whose testimony was reported in last week’s 
issue. R. J. Doss, traffic vice-president of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, appeared briefly to submit for the record a 
statement outlining the current and prospective traffic 
situation in A. C. L. territory. The statement pointed 
out that, beginning in 1940 and continuing into 1943, 
the government constructed or rehabilitated in or near 
that territory more than 150 war projects. These in- 
cluded cantonments, air bases, shipbuilding plants, hold- 
ing and reconsignment depots, port of embarkation fa- 
cilities, and storage facilities at or near the ports. The 
statement also noted how the war has diverted to south- 


ern railroads traffic formerly handled by coastwise steam-. 


ship lines and trucks, and export and import traffic di- 
verted from North Atlantic ports to South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. 

Mr. Doss gave specific examples of the traffic A. C. L. 
is enjoying as a result of these wartime developments, 
but his study of trends since 1939 leads him to believe 
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increases 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


that the downturn is about to set in. Assuming that the 
war in Europe will terminate during the latter part of 
1944 or early in 1945 and that the war with Japan will 
terminate in the latter part of 1945 or early in 1946, he 
expects A. C. L. gross freight revenues to show declines 
of four per cent in 1944; 21 per cent in 1945, 31 per cent 
in 1946, and 41 per cent in 1947, as compared with the 
gross freight revenues earned in 1943. Also, Mr. Doss 
anticipates that the heavier loading of cars will not in the 
post-war period have the same favorable effect on net 
railway operating income as it has during the war emer- 
gency. It is likely, he said, that post-war loadings will 
reflect those of normal years and normal commercial 
conditions, 


1941 Gross “Quite a Goal” for Post-War Era 


L. R. Capron, traffic vice-president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, introduced an exhibit showing 
total freight revenues and revenues by commodity groups 
for the years 1937 through 1943. Because there was in 
1939 no normal reason why railroad traffic might be ex- 
pected to go up, he attributed “almost the entire” in- 
crease since that year to the war, i.e., in turn, to the war 
in Europe, the United States defense program, and the 
entry of the U. S. into the war on two fronts. Looking 
at prospects for the post-war period, Mr. Capron con- 
ceded that the 1941 level of revenues from products of 
agriculture (13.5 per cent above 1939) might be set 
down as a “reasonable” ‘post-war expectation. But he 
called the over-all level of 1941 revenues, which his ex- 
hibit showed to be 37 per cent above 1939, “quite a 
mark to shoot at.” 

If the railroads can collect post-war freight revenues 
at an annual rate 37 per cent above the last pre-war 
year, then they would be reaching “quite a goal,” Mr. 
Capron said. And he knows of nothing tangible on which 
anyone could base an estimate that “we are going to ex- 
ceed that figure.” His attention was called to an estimate 
made earlier in the hearing by Walter S. Franklin, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania, who testified on cross-ex- 
amination that the 1945 business of the western roads 
might be off five per cent from 1944. Mr. Capron thought 
the figure was too low, adding that the Burlington esti- 
mate is that its own passenger business will be off 10 per 
cent and its freight business down 19 per cent. 

E. W. Soergel, freight traffic manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, asserted that the “major 
portion” of freight revenues since the beginning of the 
war has been due to traffic which is “for the greater part 
directly related to the war effort.” And when it declines 
or disappears, “we are faced with the evident certainty 
of shrinking revenue that will tax our ability to survive 
the period of conversion to civilian production and, at 
the same time, to operate and maintain the railroad plant 
and make the necessary improvements in facilities and 
equipment in preparation for the handling of post-war 
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traffic.” Mr. Soergel also pointed out that the western 
roads have other traffic only “temporarily”—that which 
has been diverted from other transport agencies. He 
estimated that intercoastal business, aggregating annual 
freight charges of $180 million, will revert back to the 
Panama Canal route “as hostilities gradually diminish 
and boats are returned to the service.” Several other 
specific instances of “abnormal movements’ on the west- 
ern railroads because of the war were mentioned by the 
witness. 

Indicating the over-all influence of war freight, he 
said that the ratio of charges on freight moving on gov- 
ernment bills of lading to all freight for Western dis- 
trict roads was 30.33 per cent for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1944. And this “does not include the enormous 
tonnage moving by reason of the activities of the gov- 
ernment on commercial ladings between plants produc- 
ing materials for, the prosecution of the war, nor those 
shipments which move on commercial: bills of lading for 
many agencies of the government, such as Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Rubber Reserve, Metals Reserve, 
and others.” In closing Mr. Soergel reminded the com- 
mission that the bankruptcies of the "Thirties hit the 
western roads heavily, adding that the carriers “should 
have money to take care of periods of depressed earnings 
and be in a position to improve their plants.” 

T. B. Duggan, freight traffic manager of the Missouri 
Pacific, made a statement on behalf of southwestern 
roads, which are apprehensive lest the declines in net rev- 
enues soon bring deficits in the net income account. After 
referring briefly to the temporary nature of the govern- 
ment’s war traffic, he went on to make a special showing 
as to the prospective loss by the southwestern lines of 
other added traffic they have enjoyed because of the dis- 
continuance of water service between Atlantic seaboard 
territory and South Atlantic, Louisiana and Texas ports, 
“especially to and from points in Louisiana and Texas.” 
Detailed figures on some 12 different commodities were 
given by Mr. Duggan to make his point. 


Short Lines Need Additional Revenue 


Last of the railroad witnesses was J. P. Nye, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, who testified briefly in support of that organi- 
zation’s petition for restoration of the increases, introduc- 
ing exhibits showing revenue and income statistics of 
Class II and III roads and all classes of switching and 
terminal carriers. Comparing the first half of this year 
with the like 1943 period, Mr. Nye put the drop in the 
net railway operating income at “almost 20 per cent,” 
and the decline in net income at “approximately 30 per 
cent.” There was no substantial change in gross, so the 
declining net was attributed to increased wage and ma- 
terial costs. The former took 49.8 cents of the’short lines’ 
revenue dollar in the first six months of this year, as com- 
pared with 45.4 cents in 1943, and 43 cents in 1942. 

Short line material costs have gone up relatively more 
than those of Class I roads, being in 1943, 47 per cent 
greater than in 1939, Mr. Nye said. He explained that 
the small roads, generally speaking, do not purchase ma- 
terials and supplies in very large quantities at one time, 
and thus do not get the consideration in price that the 
larger carriers receive. In closing Mr. Nye adopted for 
the short lines the presentation of the Class I roads, 
especially the showing as to “general economic condi- 
tions, trends in traffic, traffic flow, and kindred matters.” 

Meanwhile, the railroad presentation had been inter- 
rupted briefly for the testimony of Brigadier General 
A. F. McIntyre, chief, Rail Division, Army Transporta- 
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tion Corps, who appeared at the request of Special Coun- 
sel Max Swiren of O. P. A. In his cross-examination of 
railroad witnesses Mr. Swiren had referred to statements 
as to traffic prospects following the close of the European 
war, which had been made by General McIntyre in a 
recent radio broadcast. 

Making it plain that he was appearing as an individual 
and was not speaking for the War Department, General 
McIntyre expressed the view that war traffic on eastern 
roads will remain heavy following V-E Day. He expects 
Atlantic and Gulf ports to be used to some extent in 
supplying the Pacific war, and anticipates, too, that some 
of the east’s training facilities will continue in operation. 
Also, he pointed out that the turn of traffic to the west 
will increase the average haul; for the Pacific ports will 
be used to full capacity. Responding to questions from 
J. M. Souby, general solicitor of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, General McIntyre agreed that his testi- 
mony was not intended to imply that the total military 
effort after V-E Day will exceed that of today. 


War Department Neutral on Restoration 


Later on the War Department made its official presen- 
tation, its position, as stated by its counsel, Lieutenant 
Colonel Thomas E, Sands, Jr., being no position either 
for or against reinstatement of the increases. If the rates 
are restored, the War Department has no request to 
make ; if there is to be a further suspension or cancella- 
tion, it wants the orders “clarified” so that the suspension 
or cancellation shall apply to all published tariff rates. 
Through the War Department witness, Major G. R. Ly- 
man, it was brought out that many rates on War De- 
partment traffic still include the increases, because of that 
provision of the commission’s suspension order which 
permitted their continuance on special “emergency” rates 
published at the request of some government department. 

Appearing on behalf of American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc., John C, McWilliams, director of its Depart- 
ment of Research, stated that A. T. A., having opposed 
previous suspensions, still feels that the railroads need 
rate increases. Particularly does the trucking association 
feel that the rail carriers are “in need of very large in- 
creases in less-than-carload rates,’ and one of Mr. Mc- 
Williams’ exhibits was directed to that matter. He ar- 
rived at a 1943 out-of-pocket deficit for l.c.l. of $98,169,- 
166. Other data presented by Mr. McWilliams brought 
up to date previous A. T. A. presentations in the pro- 
ceeding on the financial condition of the trucking industry. 

Clair M. Roddewig, general counsel of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, appeared briefly to urge that 
before the commission authorizes or directs a reduction 
in passenger fares, it should “carefully consider the effect 
such a reduction will have upon existing passenger trans- 
portation problems.” O. D. T. is not concerned “with the 
question of more or less revenue for the carriers,” but it 
is of the opinion that a fare cut “will stimulate ‘travel,’ 
thus further complicating an “already critical situation” 
and making it “more difficult to provide adequate trans- 
portation for the military and essential civilian travelers.” 


0. P. A. Presentation 


A general reduction in passenger fares, Mr. Roddewig 
went on, “may well create in the public mind the er- 
roneous opinion that there is a surplus in rail transpor- 
tation facilities and that it should take advantage of the 
lower fares and travel more.” Later James S. Earley, 
head economist, Office of Economic Advisor, O. P. A. 
commented that it would be “quite inappropriate” to ust 
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price as a means of rationing goods and services— 
O. P. A. policies have been “quite the contrary.” ee 

Economist Earley’s main presentation was an exhibit 
of some 76 mimeographed sheets with statistics and other 
material on price movements, traffic prospects for the 
remainder of the war and the transition to peace, recon- 
version and post-war pricing policy, railroad revenues, 
expenses and net income, passenger operations, mainte- 
nance, and financial condition of the railways. His esti- 
mates of future traffic prospects were more optimistic 
than those of railroad witnesses, assuming, as he did, 
that government and industry cooperation should be 
forthcoming to maintain production and employment at 
high levels in the post-war era. 

It was Mr. Earley’s opinion that a reinstatement of 
the freight-rate increases would be “extremely disturb- 
ing” not only because, as he put it, they would raise costs 
and break price ceilings already under heavy pressure; 
but also because they would provide a “striking ex- 
ample” of a reconversion pricing policy of making money 
at low levels of output. This, Mr. Earley went on, 
would have a “very serious” psychological effect through- 
out industry generally. Meanwhile, permanent cancel- 
lation of the increases would make O. P. A. executives 
“breathe much easier.” And revocation of the passenger 
fare increase, which O. P. A. also asks, would have a 
desirable psychological effect, Mr. Earley added. At 
another point Mr. Earley defended the O. P. A. figures 
on comparative wartime prosperity of the railroads, 
which were adjusted by Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director 
of the Bureau of Railway Economics, A. A. R., as noted 
in last week’s issue. " 


An “Awfully Rough” Indication 


Mr.. Earley was subjected to close cross-examination 
on his statistics and predictions by A. A. R, General 
Solicitor Souby and John Dickinson, general counsel of 
the Pennsylvania. Also he got several questions from 
the bench, including those wherein Commissioner Aitch- 
ison brought out that the revenue per passenger-mile 
shown in one of the exhibit’s tables was computed by 
using as the dividend total revenues from passenger- 
train operations, including mail, express and milk rev- 
enues, Mr, Earley thought the method gave a “rough 
indication” of the revenue per passenger mile; but Mr. 
Aitchison called it “awfully rough,” since it showed for 
the Pocahontas Region (where passenger traffic is un- 
important) figures for 1929, 1930 and 1931 above five 
cents per mile—some two cents higher than the maxi- 
mum fares fixed by the commission. 

The O. P. A. case was concluded with the testimony 
of Jacob L. Mosak, chief of the Economic Analysis and 
Forecasting Branch of its Research Division. He dis- 
cussed an exhibit wherein he had estimated railroad rev- 
enues, expenses, and income for 1945 on the basis of 
three different-assumptions. These “projections,” was 
the exhibit called the estimates, undertook to arrive at 
next year’s net income before federal income taxes, as- 
suming various percentages declines from 1944 in ton- 
miles along with slightly increased passsenger traffic, 
or varying percentage decreases in passenger traffic, or 
changes in the length of haul for freight and average 
Journey per passenger. At one point in his quest for 
clarification of the exhibit, General Counsel Dickinson 
of the P, R. R. confessed his inability up to that time 
“to understand the table at all.” 

Speaking generally of the outlook for 1945, Mr. Mosak 
said that he did not look for a drop from 1944 ton-miles 
ot more than 10 to 12 per cent, assuming the European 
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war would end this year and there was no substantial 
change in the length of haul. The “projections” table 
indicates that a decline of 10 per cent on the basis of 
such assumptions would result in a 1945 net income 
before federal income taxes of $1,792,000,000. Mr. Mosak 
anticipates no important decline in passenger traffic in 
1945; he expects it to be held up by the homeward 
journeys of such troops as are demobilized, the westward 
movement of forces for the Pacific war, and remigration 
of workers, following cut-backs in defense plants. 


Department of Agriculture 


The joint presentation of the Department of Agri- 
culture and War Food Administration was made by 
Ralph L. Dewey, principal transportation economist of 
their Office of Distribution. He recalled the Department 
of Agriculture’s previous opposition to the increases, and 
its contention to the effect that if such increases were 
allowed, the rates on agricultural commodities should be 
increased less than those on other traffic. The suspended 
increases treated agriculture that way, its increase hav- 
ing been three per cent as compared with six per cent 
on most other commodities. In opposing reinstatement, 
Mr. Dewey asserted that the financial results of the rail- 
roads “have continued to be extraordinarily favorable,” 
from the time of the suspension in May, 1943, to date. 
For the making of this point he likes best the figure of 
net railway operating income before federal corporation 
income and excess profits taxes. It shows, as he put it, 
that “the increase of rail net earnings during the war has 
been truly phenomenal,” the lower net income figure for 
1944 than for 1942 and previous years being due to in- 
creased income taxes and rising costs growing out of 
war conditions. -Even at that, it is still “very high and 
compares favorably with the best previous records in 
railroad history.” 

Mr. Dewey expects that the post-war period will see a 
“record production” of censumers’ and producers’ goods 
because of the backlog of wartime shortages backed up 
by the “great accumulation” of purchasing power in the 
hands of buyers. As for agricultural production and 
traffic, “there is every reason to believe that a high 
level will be maintained at least for the duration and six 
months thereafter.” The witness was apprehensive lest 
the cost of living be increased by higher rates on agri- 
cultural and livestock products, which, he said, now bear 
an annual freight bill of “well over $1,000,000,000.”. He 
was also concerned because the increased revenues might 
go to “prosperous railroads,” which he defined as those 
“which have escaped receivership or trusteeship during 
the great depression of the 1930's.” Mr. Dewey has 
calculated that “prosperous railroads,” as thus defined, 
would get approximately 80 per cent of the additional 
revenue if the increases were reinstated. 


Dickinson Opens Argument 


Mr. Dewey was followed by Elmer W. Cart, North 
Dakota director of tax research and traffic for the Farm- 
ers Union, whose brief testimony called for cancellation 
of the freight-rate increases and revocation of the pas- 
senger-fare increase, too. The final witness was R. L. 
Ettenger, Jr., finance and: taxation assistant, Finance, 
Accounting, Taxation and Valuation Department, 
A. A. R. He presented a statement, with several specific 
examples, outlining the principles involved in the com- 
putation of federal income and excess profits taxes after 
the determination of taxable net income. 

Opening the argument on behalf of the railroads, Gen- 
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eral Counsel Dickinson of the P. R. R. asserted that the 
main question raised by the case was whether the com- 
mission can afford to wait until the railroads are in 
serious condition, or whether it should act now to prevent 
undesirable consequences. The commission, he went 
on, is faced with a “business decision” of the kind that 
would have to be made by management in a nonregulated 
industry. 

As in all business decisions, time is “a most important 
element”; and the evidence indicates that the situation 
of the railroads “is going to become acute fast.” 

Despite the “‘school of economists” who regard insolv- 
ency as the solution of all business difficulties, Mr. Dick- 
inson asserted that solvency will be a necessary element 
in whatever kind of economy the post-war era may bring. 
The railroads, he added, are asking only that they be 
permitted to earn enough to maintain their credit; they 
are not now seeking more dividends for their owners, 
even though they are not at all ashamed to claim the 
right to earn dividends as a necessary incident to the 
maintenance of credit in a system of private enterprise. 
The evidence, as appraised by the P. R. R. general 
counsel, indicated that the railroads’ ability to carry 
the Idad of increased wartime expenses and taxes has 
been due to the heavy and increasing volume of traffic. 
The tendency of the gross to begin leveling off, he added, 
constituted a “danger signal,” pointing to the time when 
the net will disappear.. He did not claim that this time 
has arrived, “but it is in sight.” 

A drop in the 1945 net income to $250 million, as pre- 
dicted by Dr. Parmelee, would bring a “very dangerous 
situation,” Mr. Dickinson warned. He proceeded in an 
undertaking to show that even if that estimate were low 
by as much as $200 million, the situation would still be 
critical; for he calculated, on what he called a conserva- 
tive basis, that a minimum annual net income on the 
1944 basis ($650 million) would be needed in the years 
immediately ahead. 

Among other things that income, as Mr. Dickinson 
assigned it, would be needed for the following: Installa- 
tions of AB brakes, $56 million a 
year for three years ; deferred main- 
tenance, $117 million a year for 
three years; new way and struc- 
tures facilities, $245 million a year 
for five years; dividends neces- 
sary to maintain credit, $2090 mil- 
lion a year. As Mr. Dickinson 
pointed out, he included nothing in 
the foregoing for down payments 
on new equipment or amortization 
of equipment trust certificates, 
which would amount to $100 to 
$110 million a year on the basis of , 
the annual acquisition of $350 mil- 
lion worth of equipment, said by 
Dr. Parmelee to be necessary in 
each of the five post-war years. 
The omission was due to an as- 
sumption that equipment deprecia- 
tion charges, if relieved of any 
burden in connection with AB 
brake installations, would take 
care of the equipment financing. In 
like manner did Mr. Dickinson de- 
duct the road and structures de- 
preciation charge of $105 million a 
year from the estimated necessary 
outlay of $350 million a year on 
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such facilities to arrive at the net figure of $245 million 
included above for that item. 


Tears into O. P. A. Case 


The P. R. R. general counsel then proceeded to tear 
into the O, P. A. case, which he set up as emboying 
three main points—that the railroads have “hidden -re- 
sources” in the form of wartime amortization cha: ges. 
prospective tax refunds, etc., upon which they should 
call; that they neither need nor deserve the rate in- 
crease because the wartime improvement in their earn- 
ings has been relatively better than that of industry gen- 
erally; and that in any event the carriers ought not to 
have the increases because prosperous industry during 
the period of transition from war to peace is not in ac- 
cord with O. P. A.’s economic theory. Mr. Dickinson 
found the latter set down in O. P. A. Economist Earley’s 
testimony on cross-examination, which the P. R. R. gen- 
eral counsel interpreted as holding that the railroads 
should be denied relief, even though that involved oper- 
ating at a loss, for a year or so as they waited to see if 
the general economy revived and hoped to be made whole 
by tax refunds. 

He characterized the whole O. P. A. case as unsound 
and untenable, “if we are still living in a world where 
the rules of simple arithmetic are still valid.”’ It is, Mr. 
Dickinson said at another point in his argument, “a pro- 
gram deliberately to let the railroad industry sink into 
insolvency, squeeze out thousands of investors through 
a new epidemic of bankruptcies and section 77 pro- 
ceedings, and force a vast government subsidy on the 
industry under the guise of gigantic tax refunds, when 
it only asks to be permitted to earn its way and stand 
alone. . . . It is a shining example of the policy of re- 
form through chaos which is running mad in the world 
today.” In closing the P. R. R. general counsel offered 


for the record a list of references to reports in the Fed- 
eral Register of price increases authorized by O. P., A. 
on commodities “many of which the railroads must buy.” 





We Thought “Zulus” Were Largely a Matter of History, but Here Is 16-Year-Old 
Bud Williams Moving His’Family’s Chattels via the S. P. from a Southern 


California Ranch to Springfield, Ore. 
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Electrical Section 
Issues Reports 


HE Committee of Direction of the Electrical Sec- 
E tion, Engineering Division, A. A. R., met in Chi- 

cago on October 25, 1944, to consider the six 
reports presented to the Section and to plan future activi- 
ties. There was no general meeting of the Section. 

Of the six reports published, three are progress reports. 
The others are respectively the reports of the commit- 
tees.on power supply, electrolysis and track and third- 
rail bonds. 

Power Supply—The report of the Committee on 
Power Supply includes reports from three railroads to 
show how capacitors have been installed on power cir- 
cuits to improve power factor, to defer the installation of 
transformefs and feeders, to save cost of power and to 
improve voltage. In one case cited, the installation of 
300 kva. in capacitors effected a saving of $1,000 a year. 

The power supply report also describes and illustrates 
the manner in which inside power feeders in engine- 
houses are being used to conserve labor and material and 
avoid the damage to outside feeders by icicles. 

Electrolysis—During the past two years, the Commit- 
tee on Electrolysis has been making tests on the effective- 
ness of concrete to reduce the electrolytic corrosion of 
steel buried in the ground. The test program was under- 
taken because of damaging effects of current flow to 
ground through reinforced concrete structures. For the 
purpose of the test steel specimens were encased in 


Communication... 


The Case for Smaller, 
More Frequent Trains 


PorTLAND, Ore. 
To THE_EpiTor: 


Concerning what railroad management may do to insure the 
future Of competitive capitalism in transportation, please refer to 
an article in the August issue of “Fortune” on railway passenger 
service and another article in the September issue on the Grey- 
hound Bus System. From reading these two articles, one may 
gather the impression that a “monopoly” rather than a “competi- 
tive” price condition exists in the field of railroad coach and bus 
transportation. It appears that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission contributes to this situation by its official method of cal- 
culating “overheads” on right-of-way, in proportion to train-hours. 
This method of calculating overhead throws an undue proportion 
of the overhead cost of operatiug the railroads on passenger and 
local freight service. 

This method of calculating overhead tends to encourage the 
railroads to operate as few trains and as long trains as possible. 
This, in turn, reduces the flexibility of service offered, increases 
terminal delays and costs, minimizes jobs for employees. This 
method throws an unduly high charge on passenger service, 
thereby destroying a great deal of potential public interest, sym- 
pathy, and understanding of railroad services and problems. It 
also discourages the development of small, high-speed freight 
trains to meet truck and, soon, air competition. 

If the railroads would use the technique developed in handling 
army vehicles, and the open-top equipment used therein, in 
building up a ferry-truck business open to all comers, they 
would be looked upon as the friend of small business and the 
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various thickness and mixes of concrete, and these speci- 
mens were buried in the ground and all subjected to the 
same d-c. voltage. Mixtures of 1-3-5 and 1-2-3 were 
used and to some were added admixtures of Celite, Mo- 
rene or hydrated lime. One specimen was given an 
outside coat of asphalt. 

The most important tentative conclusion of these tests 
to date is that there is little difference in the insulating 
properties of the various methods except in the case 
of the asphalt coating. The specimens with the asphalt 
coating show current flows of the order of only about 
one-tenth that of the other methods. The report adds, 
“Passage of time may modify this result so that further 
results should be awaited before final conclusions are 
drawn.” 

Track and Third-Rail Bonds—The report of the 
Committee on Track and Third-Rail Bonds consists of 
data furnished by eight railroads and one manufacturer 
concerning the effect on various types of bonds due to 
building up rail ends with the bonds in place. 

Concerning the use of both welded and pin-type bonds 
the report states: “1. Less damage to bonds is. caused by 
building up rail ends by electric welding than when gas 
is used, because less heat is generated and because the 
are can be more rapidly controlled. 2. The wet asbestos 
pack constitutes effective protection, but is seldom used. 
3. In the end, removal of the bond, if of the signal type, is 
the only certain method of preventing injury. 4. In 
heat treatment of rail ends, involving higher tempera- 
tures than for building up rail ends by either electric 
or gas welding, bonds must be removed if they are to be 
reused.” 


champion of competitive capitalism. The trucker, being a rela- 
tively small business man, in most cases, develops sympathetic 
understanding from other small business men. 

The railroad employee, when he sees a bus or truck bearing 
his company’s emblem, tends to have a feeling of resentment be- 
cause of the lost railroad jobs he may be inclined to impute to 
such service. This feeling does not arise in connection with buses 
and trucks used as feeders to railroads but to those running par- 
allel to the main line and offering service at an arbitrary rate 
differential below that of the railroad. Some railroad men tend 
to consider the railroads as an institution where the big trust 
companies can “farm out” their excess money on big engines, 
which yield fewer jobs and less frequent and less flexible service, 
driving a great deal of business onto the highway. 

There has been much talk of decentralization of industry and a 
definite trend in that direction, but the railroads with their mon- 
strous big engines, long trains, and no local stops are bucking 
the trend. Has the “private” capital of the railroads and the 
trust companies with these policies of high prices and poor serv- 
ice shown itself to be worthy of support from railroad labor, 
small business, and the farmers as against government “social- 
ized” control of the highways which tends to give the people 
low-cost transportation even if it is subsidized? 

Then there are such merger proposals as the Prince plan, re- 
putedly favored by many big railroad men. This plan of giving 
the weak roads to their nearest competitors and thus setting up 
a system of regional monopolies is hardly one to make the folks 
out in the country believe in “competitive™ capitalism. 

Of course, there is the come-back that monopolies should be 
“controlled” or “regulated” by the government. But, how much 
control? How can a government regulate a business in an ever- 
changing world if it has no yardstick with which to measuré the 
success or failure of that business? And how can the man in the 
street know that the tail isn’t wagging the dog? 

By putting their own houses in order, the railroads (and the 
trust companies who own the equipment) can furnish the leader- 
ship to make our economy live. “ 

R. J. HArrorv 
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Biddle Has Young 
In for a Conference 


Anti-trust discussion with 
financier is criticized 
by C. E. Johnston 


Conferences were held October 26 by 
Robert R. Young, chairman of the board of 
Alleghany Corporation and of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with Department of Justice 
officials, including Attorney General Biddle, 


to discuss the pending anti-trust suit in . 


which various western railroads are de- 
fendants, as are railroad officers, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and other 
organizations; and, on the following day, 
C. E. Johnston, chairman of the Western 
Association of Railway Executives termed 
the conference “amazingly irregular.” 


What Young and Biddle Talked 
About—A formal statement issued at the 
time of the Biddle-Young session, “with 
the approval of the attorney general,” ex- 
plained that the conference had dealt with 
“certain questions relating to certain of the 
charges in the government bill of com- 
plaint,” especially those concerning the 
“Western Agreement,” and the department’s 
contention that under that agreement “rates 
were fixed by the railroads without author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” 

The statement pointed out that Alleghany 
Corporation has a substantial investment in 
the Missouri Pacific, one of the defendants 
in the anti-trust case, in which the govern- 
ment has charged “collusive rate fxing and 
agreements to limit services and suppress 
technological improvements.” Mr. Young 
was quoted as having “expressed himself as 
having the view that the public interest and 
the development of competitive enterprise in 
this country could be served by a modifica- 
tion of certain practices within the railroad 
industry.” 


Further Sessions Planned—As a re- 
sult of this conference, it was explained, 
representatives of Alleghany and the depart- 
ment “have begun a series of conferences, 
with the purpose of formulating a construc- 
tive solution to the problems discussed.” 

“The western railways’ are not negotiat- 
ing a settlement of the anti-trust suit filed 
against them by the Department of Justice 
at Lincoln, Neb.,” Mr. Johnston said, “nor 
have they been asked to discuss the matter 
with the Department of Justice at any time. 
It would appear that we are being treated 
to another one of those spectacles for which 
the attorney general is fast becoming fa- 
mous. Mr. Biddle files suit against the 
western railroads and then enters into 
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amazingly irregular negotiations with the 
head of an eastern financial corporation, 
successor to the Van Sweringen interests, 
who was not named a defendant, who ad- 
mitted he was not speaking for the rail- 
roads, and insisted he was not passing 
judgment on the merits of the suit.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Biddle’s con- 
ference with Mr. Young, Mr. Johnston 
continued, the attorney general issued a 
statement saying that “representatives of the 
Alleghany Corporation and the Justice De- 
partment are continuing talks aimed at 
formulating a constructive solution of the 
problems posed by the railroad suit.” Mr. 
Biddle quoted Mr. Young as disapproving 
of carriers acting in concert to oppose tech- 
nological improvements and perpetuating 
practices contrary to the public interest. 


“Low Antics,” Even for Biddle— 
“IT heartily concur in these generalities, 
even while resenting their implications,” 
said Mr. Johnston, himself a defendant in 
the suit. “It comes close to hitting a new 
low in the antics of Mr. Biddle. 

“Tt was probably more than a coincidence 
that while the attorney general was blasting 
the western railroads in Washington, his 
first assistant, Wendell Berge, was attack- 
ing them before the Farmer’s Union con- 
vention at Chippewa Falls, Wis. Such con- 


certed efforts to prejudice the public against . 


the railroads while they are facing trial at 
Lincoln, Neb,, smacks of the Gestapo brand 
of justice.” 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reinstated its Service Order No. 160, 
which has to do with the holding for orders 
of carload shipments of grain at certain 
points in Minnesota, by order No. 160-B, 
effective October 29 until further order. 

The commission has vacated the follow- 
ing service orders: No. 200, which re- 
stricted the icing of refrigerator cars 
loaded with potatoes; No. 245, which set 
up a permit system for cotton moving to 
Memphis, Tenn., and West Memphis, Ark. ; 
and No. 224, which restricted the icing of 
refrigerator cars loaded at points west of 
the Mississippi river with fresh or green 
fruits or vegetables. The order vacating 
No. 245 was effective November 1, while 
the two others were effective October 31. 

Railroads concerned in the potato move- 
ment from Maine have been advised by W. 
C. Kendall, chairman of the Car Service 
Division of the Association of . American 
Railroads, that instructions in effect last 
year concerning the use of car heaters in 
this movement will again apply this year, 
and that the commission and the Office 
of Defense Transportation have been as- 
sured that the railroads will police the 
traffic so as to provide the best possible 
handling of. the heaters, as will the com- 
pany supplying the heaters. 


Feeding Them All 
A Big Assignment 


Heads of dining departments 
get on record with some 
memorable experiences 


Feeding millions of travelers under the 
handicap of rationing and food and labor 
shortage was pictured as one of the rail- 
roads’ biggest problems in addresses to a 
recent meeting of the Pacific Railway Club 
by H. A. Belt, manager of the Fred Harvey 
system on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; H. A. Hansen, manager of the dining 
car and hotel department of the Union 
Pacific; and H. A. Butler, manager of the 
dining car, hotel, restaurant and news de- 
partment of the Southern Pacific. More 
than 30,000,000 meals were served in Santa 
Fe restaurants ard dining cars and 5,000,000 
sandwiches were sold on Santa Fe trains 
in 1943, said Mr. Belt in outlining the 
magnitude of that railroad’s operations. 


700 Meals per Car-Day—lIn these times, 
it is not unusual for a 36-seat dining car to 
serve 700 meals in a single day (300 break- 
fasts, 150 luncheons and 250 dinners). Of 
the Santa Fe’s 30,000,000. meals. in 1943, 
8,000,000 were served to members of the 
armed forces. To provide the raw mate- 
rials for all these meals the purchasing de- 
partment bought 512,000 Ib. of coffee (20,- 
480,000 cups), 662,000 Ib. of ‘butter, 1,117,- 
000 gal. of milk and cream, 1,250,061 Ib. of 
sugar, 2,423,400 Ib. of flour, 4,616,400 Ib. 
of potatoes, 956,840 Ib. of fish, 2,493,595 Ib. 
of poultry, 5,172,835 Ib. of meat and 1,408,- 
184 doz. eggs. 

Meals served to the armed forces, Mr. 
Belt said, represent about 25 per cent of 
the total restaurant and dining car volume 
last year and about one-third of these 
meals were served in dining cars. To feed 
the armed forces, small dining stations were 
called upon to serve as many as 2,000 sol- 
diers in a single day. The Los Angeles 
union station fed more than 5,000 members 
the armed forces in one 24-hr. period. 


Volunteers Help Feed Soldiers—Nor- 
mal facilities proved inadequate for such 
an influx of hungry people, Mr. Belt con- 
tinued, and, as a result, special mess halls 
were built at larger stations for service 
men, while at many dining stations tables 
were placed on porches, in lobbies or else- 
where. Competent help, many foodstuffs 
and several items of equipment—especially 
china, glassware, silverware, linens and 
kitchen utensils—are hard to get, but long- 
established sources of supply are proving 
helpful. Old-time employees are standing 
by, putting in long hours. In small towns 
in the Southwest, regular staffs have been 
augmented by women volunteers—members 
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of clubs, lodges and churches and wives of 
railroad men—who help feed the fighting 
forces. These women are on call day and 
night. In one city a nearby business college 
makes a practice of dismissing women stud- 
ents whenever help is needed for feeding 
men on troop trains. 

Securing sufficient food for station res- 
taurants and particularly for maintenance 
of way employees’ board under the handi- 
cap of rationing is a major problem on the 
Union Pacific, Mr. Hansen stated. When 
meats were first rationed, he said, the 
U. P.’s allowance, including butter, cheese, 
canned meats, fish,*seafood and condensed 
milk, was equivalent to 2 lb. per week per 
man or 1% oz. per meal “and anyone who 
knows how railroad men eat can readily 
understand that something had to be done 
to afford them the kind of meals they should 


have.” 


Townspeople Excluded—As the first 
step, all station restaurants were closed to 
townspeople but this did not produce 
enough meat, butter, cheese, etc., to pro- 
vide the substantial meals required for main- 
tenance of way forces, he continued. The 
company then asked the O. P. A. for 5 Ib. 
of meats, butter, cheese, etc., per man per 
week, planning to use poultry and fish to 
complete the menu, but it was inclined to 
abide by its standards of average caloric 
requirements. However, he said, it finally 
issued a supplementary ration order which 
allowed more foods for railroad and other 
workers located in isolated areas. 

Before the war, he continued, helper 
crews were able to obtain meals at small 
town restaurants where the crews cut out, 
but when many restaurants were forced 
out of business, the U. P. had to serve the 
crews on a 24-hr. basis or pay restaurant 
operators a monthly subsidy to enable. them 
to keep open 24-hr. a day. At its Albina 
shops in Portland, where shipyard competi- 
tion for employees is great, the U. P. has 
had to serve lunch, dinner and a midnight 
meal to shop employees. 


Only Two Squares per Day—The 
U. P. dining car operations, he said, have 
had the same problems as those of other 
railroads, including insufficient cars, too 
much business and not enough help. Be- 
cause of the scarcity of food, the U. P. 
and the Southern Pacific established the 
practice of serving only two meals a day, 
breakfast and dinner, on dining cars. In 
addition, the U. P. has eliminated a la carte 
service and menus have been simplified to 
provide fast service and to conserve food. 
Hot cakes and poached eggs have been 
taken off all menus, while on the “Challen- 
ger” trains the inability of inexperienced 
help to time the boiling of eggs according 
to altitude has necessitated the removal of 
boiled eggs from the menu. 

To meet the*shortage of dining cars, he 
said, the U. P. removed the furnishings 
from some lounge cars and installed a 
lunch counter, refrigerator and coffee urn 
so that box lunches, sandwiches, doughnuts, 
sweet rolls, fruit, candy bars, coffee, milk 
and soft drinks could be served on coach 
trains. These cars are operated as a helper 
to the diner and give all-day service. 


S. P. Short 50 Diners—The Southern 
Pacific in 1943, Mr. Butler said, served 
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Cassius Clay Away on a 
Mission to Europe 

The Baltimore & Ohio’s general 
solicitor, Cassius M. Clay, has been 
granted a leave of absence to enable 
him to serve on a United States dele- 
gation to an international conference 
in London, to make arrangements re- 
garding inland transportation in con- 
tinental Europe, after subjugation of 
the enemy. Heading the U. S. dele- 
gation will be Ambassador (to Brit- 
ain) John Winant and Major Gen- 
eral Frank Ross. ° 

“Born in Paris, Ky., Mr. Clay is a 
graduate of Yale Law School. From 
1932 to 1941 he was counsel on rail- 
road matters for the R. F. C., and 
has been in B. & O. service as gen- 
eral solicitor since the latter date. 











about 23,000,000 meals and varied food items 
on its trains and other food service units, a 
volume never before approached on this 
railroad. In that year, the dining car de- 
partment served 1,755,422 lb. of poultry and 
520,635 lb. of fish as compared with 475,582 
Ib. of poultry and 307,845 Ib. of fish in 1942. 
The S. P. operates 135 dining cars, has con- 
verted 15 lounge cars into dining units, has 
leased 12 dining cars from other railroads 
and is still short about 50 cars. Many din- 
ing cars make two trips where formerly 
they made but one and some are regularly 
assigned to military trains. 

The S. P., he continued, is serving more 
military and naval establishments than any 
other railroad. Military movements han- 
died exclusively by the Army and Navy 
frequently call upon the dining car depart- 
ment for assistance, sometimes asking for 


help as well as foodstuffs. This may mean, 
he continued, the securing of thousands of 
loaves of bread, hundreds of gallons of 
milk, etc., on short notice for delivery to 
an Army special train in a town whose 


normal supply of such foodstuffs is insufh- 


cient to meet the demand. 


Volunteer Help Enlisted—Manpower 
shortage, Mr. Butler said, is the most seri- 
ous problem confronting dining car depart- 
ments. Most of the best cooks and waiters 
have been called for military service and it 
is difficult to train new help. Because of the 
shortage of help, stewards occasionally call 
for volunteers among service men passen- 
gers to assist in the preparation and serving 
of meals to military groups. They are paid 
in cash by the steward. 


3rd M. R. S. Still Delivers 
the Goods to Russia 


Despite adverse operating conditions, the 
Military Railway Service in the Persian 
Gulf Command has exceeded its goal of 
tonnage to Russia, and recently the 3rd 
M. R. S. celebrated delivery of the 1% 
millionth ton of war freight to that fight- 
ing front. This had been accomplished 


in little more than one and one-half years . 


of operation. 

In a release from Camp Amirabad, Te- 
heran, Iran, Headquarters of the Persian 
Gulf Command describes the conditions 
under which these army railroaders have 
been operating: 

“From the ports of Khorramshar and 
Bandar Shapur on the Persian Gulf to Te- 
heran, almost 700 miles to the north, this 
tortuous single-track winds its way through 
diverse terrain.. It runs through hundreds 
of miles of burning desert where the sun 
temperature reaches 175 degrees; through 





Official Photo, P. G. C. 


Sgt. Mark Watson, of the M. R. S. Persian Gulf Command, Being Interviewed 


by the Staff of the American Expeditionary Station, Teheran, Iran. 


And from 


Left to Right: Capt. H. L. Downs, T/5 Larry Brown, Sgt. Mark Watson, Pfc. 
Jacques Sammes, and (Kneeling) Staff Sgt. William H. Barr 
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the 135 tunnels, totaling 37 miles in length in 
165 track miles; from sea level at the Gulf 
to an elevation of 7,200 feet in the Elborz 
mountains. Spiraled switchbacks, curving 
tunnels and circuits showing sometimes as 
many as four elevations of track, one 
above another, enable the railway to reach 
the necessary height- with a grade of 1 
in 32.” 

The accompanying. photograph shows 
the recording of an interview by the staff 
of the American Expeditionary Station in 
Teheran with Sgt. Mark Watson of the 
3rd M. R. S. This recording is to be sent 
to other commands for the information of 
troops throughout the world. 


Legion of Merit and D.S.M. Are 
Awarded General Yount 


Double honors were accorded Brig. Gen. 
Paul F. Yount, director of the Military 
Railway Service in the China-Burma-India 
theater, when recently he received from 
Major Gen. W. E. R. Covell, commanding 
general of the Services of Supply, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and the Legion of 
Merit. 

For “outstanding performance of duties” 
while head of the M. R. S. in the Persian 
Gulf Command,’ he was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. The citation 
said, in part, that he operated the Trans- 
Iranian Railway, over which supplies were 
sent to Russia, with “less than half the 
operating and maintenance units considered 
necessary.” 

Previous recognition was his when, in 
June, 1943, General Yount was acclaimed 
by Maj. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, com- 
manding general, Persian Gulf Command, 
for his “not only technical, but personal 
qualifications to run a railroad under very 
difficult circumstances.” In April, 1944, he 
was awarded also the Order of Kutuzov, 
Third Class. 

The award of the Legion of Merit now 
goes to General Yount for “exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the performance of 


U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Maj. Gen. W. E. R. Covell Pinning the 

Awards on 36-Year-Old, Brig. Gen. Paul 

F. Yount, One of the Youngest A. S. F. 
General Officers. 
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Slocum T. C. Officers’ 
School Closes 


The Atlantic Coast Transportation 
Corps Officers Training School at 
Fort Slocum, N. Y., graduated its 
last class of T. C. officers on October 
28—after about two years’ of opera- 
tion, during which approximately 
2,100 officers have been graduated 
(slightly less than half of them being 
officers of the Military Railway 
Service). 

Major General Charles P. Gross, 
the Army’s* chief of transportation, 
was graduation speaker to the Octo- 
ber 28 class. He told how, in develop- 
ing an efficient transport organiza- 
tion, the Army has relied, rather, on 
turning qualified transportation men 
into soldiers, than on trying to train 
military men as transportation ex- 
perts ; and the work which the Trans- 
portation Corps (and particularly the 
Military Railway Service) has done 
in theaters of war, testifies to the wis- 
dom of this policy. 

The Fort Slocum school has been 
the place where superintendents, 
trainmasters, master mechanics and 
other railway supervisory officers— 
transformed by fiat into colonels, cap- 
tains, and lieutenants—have learned 
the elements of soldiering, in a few 
weeks of intensive instruction under 
the veteran direction of Colonel 
Bernard Lentz, school and post com- 
mander. The proficiency which these 
middle-aged military neophytes have 
shown at drill, calisthenics and the 
handling of wedpons at the demon- 
strations which always accompany 
graduating exercises, has continually 
astonished civilian: guests at these 
ceremonies. 











outstanding service” when he was com- 
manding officer of the American port instal- 
lations at Karachi, India, from March to 
October, 1942. At that time, this port was 
the most vital unloading point for supplies 
entering the C. B. I. theater. While colonel 
in that position he was cited also by Lt. Gen. 
Joseph Stillwell, formerly commander of 
the C. B. I. theater. 

In his present command, General Yount 
is responsible for the military operation of 
part of the meter-gage Bengal & Assam 
Railway, over which supplies are carried to 
the troops in Burma. (For a complete 
resumé of General Yount’s army career, 
see Railway Age of August 12, page 273.) 


Jeffers Trustee of Committee for 
Economic Development 


W. M. Jeffers, president of the Union 
Pacific, has been appointed a member of 
the board of trustees of the Committee for 
Economic Development, its chairman, Paul 
G. Hoffman, announced October 29. 

“The C. E. D. could have found no more 
representative American to help guide its 
effort to stimulate creation of 7 to 10 mil- 
lion more postwar civilian jobs than the 
country could offer in 1940,” said Mr. Hoff- 
man, commenting on the appointnient. “This 
is an effort to provide jobs through volun- 


tary co-operation of business, labor and 
agriculture, with the co-operation of gov- 
ernment. Mr. Jeffers has risen to his pres- 
ent position in the traditional American 
way—from messenger boy to president. 
He guides one of our great transportation 
systems, and he still holds his union mem- 
bership card in the Telegraphers’ Union,” 
the chairman added. 


U. P. Diesel Goes 1,049,000 Miles 
Without Major Overhaul 


Diesel-electric locomotive No. 9-M-1A of 
the Union Pacific, one of six normally 
assigned to its Kansas City-Denver run, 
completed more than 1,049,000 mi. from 
August, 1940, to September 30, 1944, with- 
out a major overhaul and, according to 
present plans, it will not be shopped until 
sometime in 1945. The performance of this 
locomotive follows those of the “City of 
Denver” of the U. P. Chicago & North 
Western, each of which traveled more than 
3,000,000 mi. in eight years without being 
shopped for repairs. 


P. R. R. Railway Operating Bn. 
Sees Action in France 


A railway operating battalion sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania, which arrived in 
France a little more than two months after 
“PD” day, has been kept busy operating 
alternate and secondary French railway 
lines to carry supplies to the fighting front, 
and make these lines take the place of 
main lines put out of service by demolition. 

Headquarters, European Theater of Op- 
erations, reports that the battalion, under 
the command of Maj. Benjamin F. Hanst, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has run into “all the haz- 
ards and difficulties that the war could 
spring on it.” Unable to use the main line, 
the army railroaders found that all com- 
munications had been torn down, and 
though station to station communication 
was restored, relieving part of the trouble, 
this did not permit first-class operating 
practice. 

Other difficulties included bad stretches 
of track, compelling long detours, of “op- 
erating crews who found themselves roller- 
coasting up and down grades that would 
reduce running speed to 5 m.p.h. and then 
raise it to 40 or 50 m.p.h.” The work of 
dispatchers and crews was described as 
“rather complicated,” and often crews sent 
out on a first assignment failed to return— 
“they were needed where they were and 
that was all there was to’ that.” Further, 
it was said that “crews still with the unit 
would leave on a journey that would not 
require their moving from the unit’s ter- 
ritory, but the flexibility of the situation 
would end with their going on for many 
more miles and not returning for 10 days.” 
This fluid situation of dispatchers and op- 
erating crews it is said, seriously affected 
smooth functioning of headquarters sec- 
tions of component companies and the bat- 
talion. Responsible for keeping a daily rec- 
ord of all personnel, these headquarters 
never knew where the men were or if ab- 
sence had been authorized. 

When first in France the battalion left 
some of its operating crews at various rail- 
roads while en route to its assignment. 
This was done to relieve the burden placed 
on other units by a growing stream of 
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supplies to be transported. One crew, 
guided by veteran crews of another bat- 
talion, conducted itself so ably it was per- 
mitted to run the first train into Paris. 
Members were. Sgt. R. M. Heighley, New 
Kensington, Pa., acting as engineer; Sgt. 
Scott Young, Frankfort, Ind., as conduc- 
tor; Pfc. C. L. Foster, Mansfield, Tenn., 
freman; Pfc. R. H. Hubert, Flintville, 
Tenn., brakeman, and Pvt. G. W. Klein, 
Pittsburgh, also a brakeman. 

It was during this period that there oc- 
curred the only casualty suffered so far 
by this outfit. When a gasoline train with 
engines at the head’ and rear collided with 
the rear of another train, the engineer of 
the head engine, a veteran railroader, was 
killed. Other crew members, suffering a 
few slight burns and bruises, uncoupled 
the rear half of the train, which was pulled 
away by the engine at the rear, saving 22 
out of 41 loads of gasoline. ; 


Try End-to-End Communication 
in 90-Mile Run in France 


A 90-mile test run, featuring end-to-end 
radio communication, was made recently 
somewhere in France, by an operating bat- 
talion of the Military Railway Service, 
and “encouraging results” now have been 
reported by the Office of Director General, 
M. R. S. Two former railroaders—S/Segt. 
Ray Welker, of Portland, Ore., who had 
been employed by the Southern Pacific, 
and T/4 Charles H. Sample, Jr., ex-Penn- 
sylvania employee from Altoona, Pa.—are 
credited with being instigators of the first 
such test ever attempted on a train hauling 
war freight in an overseas theater of 
operations. 

“We reasoned that if end-to-end commu- 
nication has proven so highly valuable in 
the States, it ought to help us out a‘ lot 
over here, too,” the soldier tailroaders ex- 
plained, adding that “in setting up our sys- 
tem we had to differ from commercial op- 
erations so that communication could be 
accomplished without any type of perma- 
nent installation on rolling stock, and the 
expense had to be practically zero.” 

This they accomplished by the use of 
radio. Two 4-lb. “walkie-talkie” sets were 
borrowéd from the C. B. S. Signal Section, 
and installed on the front and rear end of 
the train. Sergeant Welker rode in the 
cab during the run, and Sergeant Sample 
acted as flagman at the opposite end. 

“We made a 90-mile round-trip and were 
in perfect communication all the time, ex- 
cept for a few moments while passing 
through a tunnel,” they reported. “At one 
station where we had to make a layover, we 
tried out the possibilities of radio for yard 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by .the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since October 19, and which are of interest to 
Trailways: 


Asphalt—Because the supply of asphalt is now 
sufficient to meet all demands, and transportation 
storage facilities are adequate, P. A. W.’s 
Directive 66, which specifies the type of asphalt 
that may be manufactured, has been revoked. 
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operations. It was found to be of great 
value in a switching yard, since car numbers 
could be given directly to the operator as 
they were read off, eliminating the writ- 
ten tabulations and delay in carrying them 
from the yard to the operator.” Now the 
yard men favor quick adoption of the plan, 
they said. 


Ayres Sees Competition Revival 
Following German Collapse 


Predicting a return to genuine business 
competition following defeat of Germany, 
Brig. Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, in an article 
in the current “Tracks”, employee maga- 
zine of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ling, fore- 
cast first, sharply reduced governmental 
spending, with the number of employees 
available for jobs markedly increasing as 
munitions workers and servicemen are 
released. 

Statistics of business failures, showing 
that commercial and industrial insolvencies 
have almost disappeared is “something new 
in our business history,” General Ayres 
noted, observing that this was convincing 
proof “that genuine business competition 
has been almost non-existent in 1944.” 

“Railroad transportation, communication, 
and the public utilities are among the large 
subdivisions of business which will prob- 
ably be little effected by the return of 
competition.” General Ayres explained 
that there are few newcomers to these fields 
of specialized forms of services. “They will 
be primarily affected by changes in the 
general level of business activity, and only 
secondarily by changes in the degree of 
competition,” he said. There are excep- 
tions to this generalization in the field of 
transportation, the, General added, noting 
“the return of competition is likely to be 
important for the trucking companies.” 


Anti-Convention Drive Extended 


In view of the “continuing heavy burden 
on the country’s transportattion system,” 
organizations planning to hold conventions 
or similar gatherings before April 1, 1945, 
have been asked to cancel such meetings, 
the Office of Defense Transportation indi- 
cated October 27 in a statement disclosing 
the sending of a letter to that effect to such 
organizations by E. J. Connors, assistant 
director in charge of rail transport. In this 
connection the writer quoted with approba- 
tion a recent War Production Board state- 
ment to the same effect, in which it was 
pointed out that “it has been forcibly demon- 
strated that the converging of large num- 
bers of convention delegates upon a city 
causes a concentrated strain upon trans- 
portation and hotel accommodations that 
cannot be justified in war time.” 


and Prices 


Copper—Restrictions have been removed on the 
use of copper and copper base alloy in the manu- 
facture of supply and ‘return water lines for 
radiators for passenger carriers having a seating 
capacity of not less than eleven persons; plating 
of lighting fixtures; solder bushings for plumb- 
ing installations; door knockers, checks, pulls and 
stops for passenger transportation equipment, for 
repair and replacement purposes. 


Cordage—Over-all third-quarter production of 


cordage was slightly behind schedule, largely as a 


result of continued manpower shortages. Sisal] 
rope production reached 93 per cent, and manila 
attained 80 per cent, of third-quarter quotas. 
The production of centers for wire rope continues 
to be a serious problem, as the requirements in 
certain sizes are greater than the production 
capacity. No possibility of increasing the sup- 
ply of hard fiber in 1945 is seen unless s 
stantial amounts again are made available from 
the Philippines and the Far East. 


Furnaces—-L-22 has been amended to remove 
the provision that required that each manu- 
facturer produce furnaces only in the fuel types 
he manufactured during the three-year period 
ending April 11, 1942. The amended order also 
eliminates. the restriction limiting casings for 
furnaces of less than 250,000 BTU to 26 gage 
and lighter steel. 


Hardware—Brass plating may now s used on 
cabinet locks, padlocks and builders’ finishing 
hardware with the exception of door hangers, 
tracks and related items, according to an amend- 
ment to Schedule I of L-236. Nickel, chrome and 
cadmium plating are still prohibited, hoever. 


Incandescent Lighting Fixtures—Order L-212, 
which controlled the manufacture and distribution 
of incandescent lighting fixtures, has been re- 
voked but, production still will be limited by 
allotments of controlled materials, and by avail- 
ability of laber, shipping cartons, and compon- 
ents, such as sockets, copper wire, and glass. 
It is estimated that an increase in production 
of not more than 20 per cent over the present 
rate will result. 


Lubrication Equipment—Production of lubri- 
cation equipment is now enough to meet essential 
military and civilian demand, and distributors and 
jobbers no longer need a preference rating to 
obtain. 


Machine Tools—Further “tightening” of the 
rating policy om machine tools is evidenced by 
an amendment to Order E-1-b, effective October 
19, which provides that ratings for machine tools 
costing more than $500 will be assigned only if 
the tools are required for military purposes, or 
are needed urgently for purposes related to the 
war effort. This. clarification gives effect to 
W. P. B.’s recent statement that a minimum of 
ratings will be assigned to non-military orders 
for machine tools. 


Tractors—Control over the sale of non-critical 
repair parts for track-laying tractors has been 
relaxed by an amendment to Order L-53-b, which 
no longer requires manufacturers to reserve 65 
per cent of all repair parts production for the 
military, However, to insure filling of military 
requirements for critical parts, manufacturers are 
still required to ship up to 65 per cent of pro- 
duction to the armed services, if necessary to 
fill orders. 


Prices 


Clay Tile—Manufacturers’ maximum prices for 
structural clay hollow tile and clay drain tile pro- 
duced in eight southern states, (Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama and Missjssippi) have been increased 
59 cents a ton above prices established under the 
regulation governing ceiling prices for most build- 
ing materials, by the recent Amendment No. 57 
to Order A-1 of MPR-188. Dealers are per- 
mitted to increase their maximum prices by the 
dollar-and-cent amount of increase resulting to 
them from the adjusted produeers’ ceilings. Amy 
increases previously granted hy O. P. A. by order 
to producers of the commodities located in these 
states are revoked by this action. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete—Amendment No. 59 
to Order A-1 of MPR-188, effective October 27, 
provides that manufacturers of ready-mixed con- 
crete in two areas, where increases in ceiling 
prices were granted previously may round their 
adjusted prices off to the nearest 5 cents. The 
areas are (1) Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Masschusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Washington, D. C., the city of 
Alexandria, Va., and five counties in northern 
Virginia; and (2) Michigan, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, western Penns*lvania, a portion of eastern 
Kentucky, and the western tip of Virginia. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





I. C. C. Procedures 
Analyzed in Detail 


A Study Board report suggests 
certain changes but no 
major operations 


The work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the development of the com- 
mission’s duties and powers over the 57 
years of its existence, and certain proposals 
for reorganization of commission procedures 
and for institution of new separate agencies 
of governmental control of transportation 
are reviewed in the Report on Practices 
and Procedures of Governmental Control 
transmitted to Congress and the President 
by the now defunct Board of Investigation 
and Research and printed as House Docu- 
ment 678. The work of Talcott M. Banks, 
Jr., general counsel of the board, and 
others, this report is the only one so far 
printed of the 13 which the board released, 
in manuscript form, as the last moment of 
its statutory life expired September 18. 


Staff Didn’t Make the Proposal— 
While setting forth the conclusions pre- 
viously expressed by the board’s members, 
Robert E. Webb and C. E. Childe (as noted 
in Railway Age of May 27, page 1029, for 
example), that Congress should create three 
new and permanent transportation agen- 
cies—a “transportation authority” to under- 
take research, an “office of public transpor- 
tation counsel” to represent the public in- 
terest, and a “transportation advisory coun- 
cil” to consult with and report upon the 
other two—the report discloses, through 
footnotes, that these conclusions are those 
of the board members, and not those of the 
staff which prepared it. 

As printed, the report, with its appendices, 
runs to 262 pages, most of which deal 
with the background and performance of 
the commission. In setting forth the con- 
clusions derived from this study, in” addi- 
tion to the recommendation that additional 
agencies be created, the report points out 
that “there is need of a much more com- 
plete and widespread understanding not 
only of the limitations of administrative 
regulation but also of its requirements and 
distinctive character.” 

In every field of regulation, it observes, 
“there are certain common dangers to which 
the administrative system is continually 
subject. The most serious of all is that 
its proper operation will be impaired or 
wholly defeated by the failure to secure... 
adequate personnel of the required abilities 
and standards. . The work of any 
administrative agency, or of any agency of 
the federal government, must of necessity 
be projected so that it can be performed 
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with the aid of a staff of no more than 
average abilities. ... A danger of another 
sort which recurrently threatens the suc- 
cess of administrative regulation is that 
its processes will be encumbered or halted 
by intragovernmental conflicts, poorly 
conceived reorganizations, and withdrawals 
or divisigns of authority. . . . Periodically 
efforts are made to deprive agencies ... 
of necessary or useful powers, and pro- 
posals to this end may be no less destruc- 
tive even if they are intended to improve 
administrative efficiency rather than to im- 
pair it....A third danger... is found in 
the desire, frequently: made manifest, to 
entrust to the regulatory bodies responsi- 
bilities that they are not adequately 
equipped to discharge.” 


Innovations Suggested—In view of 
assertions that have been made from time 
to time that the commission’s procedures 
have been dilatory, the report deals at some 
length and with statistical support with the 
expedition with which the commission has 
performed its duties, reaching the con- 
clusion that the record showed some in- 
stances of a “high standard of administra- 
tive efficiency,” and others indicating “the 
possibility that material improvements might 
be secured.” Before suggesting three “in- 
novations” in the commission’s organiza- 
tion, the view is stated that “administrative 
regulation on a national scale of such a 
subject as transportation is inevitably slow, 
laborious, and expensive. . . . It would seem 
that false hopes for achievement by the 
administrative method have been raised by 
its advocates, and these unwarranted ex- 
pectations are used by its critics for pur- 
poses of contrast with the disappointing 
reality. The three “innovations” proposed 
are: the term of the chairman should 
be more than one year; the commission 
should set up regional offices ; and it “should 
consider the desirability of creating” an 
appellate division of commissioners for the 
formulation of commission policy. Other 
recommendations deal with codification and 
consolidation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, with expansion of the commission’s 
research work, with its development of 
procedures fer accelerating certain phases 
of its work, and with a “more precise state- 
ment” by the commission of “the major 
principles of regulation which have been 
evolved in the course of its administration.” 


Missoula Yards Set Record 
in Cars Handled 


A record for the Missoula, Mont., yards 
of the Northern Pacific was established in 
August when 70,459 cars were handled. 
This compares. with 58,713 cars handled in 
August 1943 and 68,000 cars’ handled in 
September, 1944. Heavy sugar beet move- 
ments this year- have contributed to the 
large number of cars being handled. 


9 Mos. Net Income 
Was $502,000,000 


Net railway operating income 
for same period was 
$847,884,524 


Class.I railroads in September had an 
estimated net income, after interest and 
rentals, of $55,400,000 compared with $69,- 
977,815 in September, 1943, aecording to 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads. In 
the first nine months of 1944, they had esti- 
mated net income of $502,000,000 compared 
with $697,444,084 in the corresponding 
period of 1943. 


Declining Trend of Net Continues— 
The September net railway operating in- 
come, before interest and rentals, of $89,- 
126,460 compared with $110,258,969 in Sep- 
tember, 1943, September being the six- 
teenth consecutive month in which the net 
earnings of the carriers has shown a de- 
cline. The nine-months net railway operat- 
ing income was $847,884,524 compared with 
$1,082,556,139 in the same period of 1943. 

In the twelve months ended September 
30, the rate of return on property invest- 
ment averaged 4.10 per cent compared with 
5.89 per cent for the twelve months ended 
September 30, 1943. 

Operating revenues for September totaled 
$799,228,980 compared with $776,487,330 in 
September, 1943, while operating expenses 
totaled $521,264,147 compared with $477,- 
986,227 in the same month of 1943. Gross 
in the first nine months totaled $7,080,- 
522,174 compared with $6,714,139,539 in 
the same period of 1943, an increase of 5.5 
per cent; operating expenses amounted to 
$4,662,587,502 compared with $4,042,251,- 
523, an increase of 15.3 per cent. 

Class I roads in the nine months paid 
$1,419,213,781 in taxes compared with $1,- 
445,072,858 in the same period of 1943. 
For September alone, the tax bill amounted 
to $169,620,826, a decrease $3,263,718 or 1.9 
per cent under September, 1943. Fourteen 
Class I roads failed to earn interest and 
rentals in the nine months, of which eight 
were in the Eastern district, one in the 
Southern, and five in the Western district. 


Results in the East and South—Class 
I roads in the Eastern district in the nine 
months had an .estimated net income of 
$217,000,000 compared with $293,140,377 
in the same period of 1943. For September 
alone, their estimated net income was $21,- 
600,000 compared with $28,768,881 in Sep- 
tember, 1943. 

Those same roads in the nine months had 
a net railway operating income of $362,- 

(Continued on. page 704) 
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Won't Let Santa Fe 
Purchase Truckers 


Division 4 holds road’s long- 
haul all-truck plan not in 
“public interest”’ 


Holding that sufficient evidence to sus- 
tain the statutory findings required by sec- 
tion 5(2)(b) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act—that is, that acquisition of a motor 
carrier -by a railroad is in the public inter- 
est and will not unduly restrain competition 
—had not been adduced, Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
Commissioner Porter dissenting, has denied 
applications of the Santa Fe Trail Trans- 
portation Co. (a wholly-owned ‘subsidiary 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which 
supported the applications) for authority 
to acquire certain operating rights and 
property of George C. Lebeck, doing busi- 
ness as Los Angeles-Albuquerque Express, 
and the Hall Motor Freight Co. 


Truckers Oppose — The applications, 
docketed as MC-F-2198 and MC-F-2289, 
respectively were opposed by a number of 
truckers, and the latter also was opposed 
conditionally by the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. Santa Fe proposed to purchase 
for $275,000 substantially all of Lebeck’s 
equipment and rights, covering regular- 
route operations aggregating 1,912 miles, 
extending from Los Angeles via Albu- 
querque, N. M., and Raton to Denver and 
substantially parallelling the A. T. & S. F. 
line between these points, Lebeck’s is the 
only single-line truck operation between 
the named terminals via this route. 

Hall’s operations extend from Denver 
via Pueblo, Colo., and Wichita, Kan., to 
Kansas City, Mo., and Santa Fe proposed 
to acquire, in general, the segment between 
Pueblo and Wichita, with certain equip- 
ment, for $121,906. Most of these opera- 
tions are on routes generally parallel to 
the A. T. & S. F. At least three other 
truckers operate between Denver and Kan- 
sas City via the Wichita-Pueblo route, 
serving all intermédiate points, the report 
indicated. Certain sections of both Le- 
beck’s and Hall’s routes, aggregating 662 
miles are presently served by the Santa Fe 
Trail Transportation Co., which now 
operates 6,150 miles of truck routes and 
thus would acquire, without allowance for 
duplications, 2,500 miles more. 


Spear Case Cited—The division had 
four possible courses open to it, according 
to the report: it could (1) authorize Santa 
Fe to render the same all-truck service as 
Hall and Lebeck performed; (2) approve 
the applications, but limit Santa Fe solely 
to service as an adjunct of the railroad, 
handling only the railroad’s freight, and 
neither serving the public directly nor in- 
terchanging freight with other truckers; 
(3) apply the key point limitations, so 
breaking up the hauls Santa Fe would be 
permitted to make; or (4) deny the appli- 
cations as not consistent with the public 
interest and unduly in restraint of com- 
petition. 

In a proposed report (noted in Railway 
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Age of March 4, page 474) Examiner 
Frank A. Clifford had recommended ap- 
proval of the applications, subject to a 
so-called key point condition, setting up 
15 such points between and through: which 
truck service would not be permitted, and 
thus preventing Santa Fe from operating 


long-haul all-truck service. This condi- 
tion as detailed by the examiner was op- 
posed by the applicant on the ground that 
it would defeat the principal purpose of 
the transactions, that is, discontinuance of 
“impractical and uneconomical” L.c.l. rail 
operations. The division majority, Com- 
missioners Mahaffe and Miller, agreed 
with this view, saying that approval of the 
applications either with the key point re- 
striction or with that and additional or 
supplementary restrictions would make the 
operations “economically impracticable and 
of no material benefit to the railroad” or its 
motor subsidiary, “and would deprive the 
shipping public of the kind of service it is 
now receiving from Lebeck and Hall.” 
Having found alternatives (2) and (3) 
unacceptable for these reasons, the division 
majority examined possibility (1), noting 
that Santa Fe was “interested in making 
money out of a truck line from a purely 
operating standpoint, regardless of the rail 
co-ordination,” and that it proposed to 
render an all-truck service, unrelated to 
rail service, extending over the territory 
from Kansas City to Los Angeles, and 
came to the conclusion that such operations 
would be objectionable as in competition 
with the railroad’s service between the 
same large points, and would give the rail- 


‘road control of the only single-line service 


over Lebeck’s route, serving all points. To 
authorize Santa Fe to render an all-truck 
service, “unrelated to the railroad’s serv- 
ice,” approximately half way across the 
country, it held, would be contrary to the 
“sound” precedent established in the so- 
called Spears case (39 M.C.C. 59) and 
questionable under the mandate of the 
National Transportation Policy with re- 
spect to preserving the inherent advan- 
tages of each mode of transportation. 
Dissenting from the majority decision, 
Commissioner Porter favored approval of 
the applications “with reasonable and 
proper key point restrictions attached.” 


Diesel Locomotive Dynamic 
Brake—a Correction 


In the article descriptive of the Electro- 
Motive dynamic brake which appeared in 
the September 9 issue of the Railway Age 
there is a misstatement relative to the opera- 
tion of the brake. The second paragraph 
under the subhead “Warning Light Indica- 
tor” on page 401 should read: “A warning 
light, mounted at eye level, when illuminat- 
ed, indicates that the maximum armature 
current is being exceeded. When this occurs 
it is necessary to reduce excitation in the 
fields in traction motors to reduce armature 
current to avoid burning the grids. If neces- 
sary to reduce speed further, one will be 
required to apply the automatic brake on 
the train, holding the brake on Diesel units 
released with the independent brake valve. 
If the brake is used on the Diesel units when 
the dynamic brake is being used, there is 
serious danger of immediately sliding 
wheels.” 


Justice Dept. Seen 
Destroying I. C. C. 


Elmer Smith charges Biddle’s 
clique with ill will and 
wanton ignorance 


The independence of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is threatened with de- 
struction through indirect, but “insidious 
and subtle,” efforts to make it, in effect, 
a subordinate of the executive department 
of the federal government, and specifically 
of the Department of Justice, the Associ- 
ation of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Practitioners was-told October 27, when its 
special meeting at Washington, D. C., was 
addressed by Elmer A. Smith, senior gen- 
eral attorney of the Illinois Central. 


The Technique of Sabotage—First, 
the speaker observed, the Department of 
Justice “seeks to substitute its own opinion 
as to how the Interstate Commerce Act 
should be construed and applied for that 
of the commission.” In other words, the 
department “is attempting to control the 
administrative discretion of the commission 
on the facts in a particular case, a dis- 
cretion vested by Congress in the com- 
mission and not in the department.” 

Second, he continued, the department, as 
its policies have been set forth by Attorney 
General Biddle and his assistant, Wendell 
Berge, would in the making of rates substi- 
tute “uncontrolled competition and competi- 
tion alone” for the declaration of policy 
expressed in the Transportation Act of 
1940, the standards for the determination 
of lawful rates found in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and the principles evolved by 
the commission in the 57 years of its ex- 
perience. And third, the department, if 
its policy becomes effective, “will control 
the relationship between carriers and ship- 
pers, and will determine to what extent 
and under what circumstances carriers and 
shippers will be permitted to discuss their 
common problems, and to work out an 
adjustment of rates which will be responsive 
to the needs of trade and commerce.” 

The department’s attitude toward the 
commission and toward the rate-making 
practices of the transportation industry, 
Mr. Smith asserted, “is a compound of ob- 
session, of wanton ignorance, and of ill 
will toward the commission,” as shown by 
speeches and by testimony before con- 
gressional committees by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and responsible members of the de- 
pariment’s staff, as well as by recent ap- 
pearances before the courts in which it 
has “confessed error on the part of the 
commission, and argued that the ‘orders of 
the commission were invalid.” 


Irresponsibility — The department’s 
“obsession” is to make its “panacea for all 
the problems of rate-making,” that is “un- 
fettered competition,” the standard control- 
ling the determination of lawful rates, in 
place of the national transportation policy 
and the statutory provisions under which 
the I.C.C. functions, he said. Its “wanton 
ignorance” is shown, the speaker proceeded 
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The History Behind the Anti-Trust Suit 


“The close of the Civil War inaugurated a period of feverish 
railroad construction mainly in western territory, and also a 
period of literally cut-throat rate wars. The railroads in sheer 
self-defense tried to control these by pooling, and by the mid- 
die eighties had partially succeeded in the South under the 
leadership of Albert Fink. Finally, the Eastern trunk line rate 
war, the last of the major struggles, was terminated in 1885 
and some semblance of order was established. The Interstate 
Commerce Law in 1887 prohibited pooling except with its per- 
mission and the pools that were in existence disappeared. The 
railroads attempted to find a substitute in various Associations 
(regional) and these managed to hold the situation together 
after a fashion. In 1896, however, the Supreme Court found 
the Trans-Missouri Freight Association in violation of the 
anti-trust acts and that stopped that road. 

“The turn of the century brought a concentrated effort by 
railroad managements in the East to get the situation under 
control, partly by purchase of railroads by the larger systems 
and partly by gentlemen’s agreements in which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and the Vanderbilt systems played a leading 
part. But in 1901 broke out the Hill-Harriman contest for the 
Burlington road and three years later the condemnation of the 
Northern Securities Corporation, formation of which had set- 
tled that contest. Meantime the I. C. C. law had been strength- 
ened by the anti-rebates provision and as these had largely 
been squeezed out by railroads’ joint action they disappeared 
from the scene. In 1910 the-Commission was given complete 
power over railroad rates and finally at the close of World 
War I the comprehensive Transportation Act of 1920 brought 
under Commission control practically all railroad activities— 
construction, abandonment, security issues, mergers, etc., and 
laid down the principles of rate regulation. In later years 
further tightening up of controls was effected. 

“The result of all this was to leave to railroad management. 
that is, to boards of directors, not a single right of independent 
action on any matter of real importance. Directors have none 
such right today, nor have operating officials any real control 
over most of the factors determining costs of operation. Wages 
for example, the major element of all costs, are virtually beyond 


—Thomas F. Wocdlock in the Wall Street Journai 


not only their control but also that of the Commission and are 
practically in the zone of politics, and it is these managements, 
these officials and directors, the Department of Justice is about 
to indict as violators of the anti-trust laws, by conspiring to 
discriminate between regions, to stifle motor, air and water 
transportation, and indulge in private ratemaking. 

“On its face this proceeding has about as much plausibility 
as would have a charge against an armless man of assault and 
battery committed on a policeman. But there is more to the 
matter than this. The Department proposes to assert a prin- 
ciple of rate making which is wholly foreign to the principles 
on which the law is founded, and is incompatible with the whole 
theory of private ownership and operation of our railroads; It 
is important that this should be understood by the public. 

“The law’s theory is that rail carriers are entitled to charge 
rates for services which will give them a fair return on their 
property and are free from discrimination. They can be pre- 
vented from charging more but cannot be compelled to charge 
less than ‘compensatory’ rates. They may in the judgment of 
their managers experiment by charging rates which are less 
than compensatory in the expectation that they will develop 
traffic in such volume as will produce satisfactory profit in 
time. But they cannot under the law be required to do this. It 
is the prerogative of management. Now the Department’s 
charge of ‘regional discrimination’ is tantamount to the asser- 
tion that the carriers in the South and West have not estab- 
lished development rates in those regions and that they should 
be compelled to do so in order to build up those regions. There 
is nothing in the law which requires them to do this. Upon 
what legal provision does the Department suppose itself to 
be acting? 

“Nor is this all. The main reason for retaining a system of 
private ownership and operation under regulation is reliance 
upon private managerial judgment and initiative in this par- 
ticular matter, as likely to give the best results for all. What 
the Départment proposes would remove this last vestige of 
managerial freedom and any reason for continuing the empty 
form of private operation. The next step logically would be 
government operation and, presumably, government ownership.” 














to explain, in its representatives’ failure to 
distinguish between the problems of an in- 
dustry functioning under close government 
regulation and an ordinary, unregulated 
business enterprise, and in their lack of 
concern about the development, co-ordina- 
tion and preservation of an adequate na- 
tional transportation system. Its “ill will” 
is shown, he added, because its spokesmen 
“by insinuation and innuendo” have en- 
deavored “to discredit and disparage the 
commission, and to suggest that regulation 
by the commission has been ineffective and 
has failed to protect the public interest.” 

The anti-trust suits recently instituted 
against the western railroads and various 
organizations by the Department of Justice 
at Lincoln, Neb., and against various rail- 
roads by the state of Georgia in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Mr. 
Smith ‘went on to say, “constitute an an- 
nouncement to the public that the Inter- 
state Commerce Act has failed in its high 
purpose, that the administration of the act 
by the commission has been ineffective and 
has not protected the public interest.” The 
Georgia suit, he added, “was brought not 
only with the blessing of the Department 
of Justice but with its encouragement and 
assistance.” 


A Substitute for Regulation—“And 
what is to protect the public interest?” the 
assembled practitioners were asked. “What 
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is to fill this gap left by the alleged failure 
of regulation to protect the public interest? 
What is to insure just and reasonable rates, 
rates that will be free from unjust dis- 
crimination, undue prejudice and preference, 
and rates that will be sufficient to maintain 
an adequate and an efficient transporta- 
tion service? It is uncontrolled competition, 
and competition alone, brought about by 
the enforcement by the department of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act,” if the depart- 
ment’s view prevails. 

Reviewing in some detail statements made 
before congressional committees and in 
other forums by Department of Justice 
spokesmen, Mr. Smith referred to com- 
ments by Thurman Arnold, former assist- 
ant attorney general, who, he declared, 
still “dominates and controls the policies 
of the Anti-Trust Division of the depart- 
ment. He is the Anti-Trust Division.”: In 
such statements and speeches, the speaker 
continued, there were many assertions that 
were “not only meaningless but mislead- 
ing” when examined in the light of the 
facts, and he quoted testimony of the late 
Commissioner Eastman in support of his 
position. 


Customers Will Decide—Concluding, 
Mr. Smith referred to Commissioner Aitchi- 
son’s Portland, Ore., address (reported in 
Railway Age of April 29, page 820) for a 
description of what he termed “a clash 


between. the theory of laissez-faire, which 
the department strangely enough would ap- 
ply to common carriers, and the theory of 
regulation.” A choice must be made, he 
argued, and that choice will be made, not 
by the Department of Justice, nor by the 
courts in the anti-trust cases brought by 
the department or with its encouragement. 
“The choice will be made by those who are 
interested in the transportation industry 
and those who use the transportation serv- 
ices provided by that industry.” 

Mr. Smith was felicitously introduced 
by R. V. Fletcher, vice-president of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
practitioners’ dinner meeting, at which 
eight I. C. C. members and other distin- 
guished guests were present, followed 
morning and afternoon sessions devoted 
in part to discussions of bills before Con- 
gress which would affect the eligibility 
qualifications of practitioners and restrict 
the commission’s control of such qualifica- 
tions. All the sessions were presided 
over by Warren H. Wagner, the retiring 
president of the association. 

During the day meetings, among other 
routine business, new officers were chosen; 
in addition to the selection of vice-presi- 
dents, the secretary and treasurer, Charles 
Donley and Charles E. Bell, respectively, 
were re-elected, while William W. Collin, 
Jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa.. was named presi- 
dent for the coming year. 
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N.LT. League to Meet in “Work” the Atlanta main line, and had stopped, 


Sessions, November 14-17 


The 35th annual meeting of the National 
Industrial Traffic League will be held at 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, with the 
executive committee in session November 
14 and 15, and the general membership 
group, November 16 and 17. 

Strictly “work meetings,” the annual 
dinner has been eliminated, and the program 
will be limited to discussions of transporta- 
tion problems vital to the war effort. The 
special committee on transportation policy, 
headed by Charles W. Braden, general 
trafic manager, National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York, will submit that 
group’s report and recommendations on 
post-war transportation. 

A tentative agenda of the meetings has 
been announced, with reports to be heard 
from the committees on Aeronautics, bill of 
lading, car demurrage and storage, classi- 
fication, export and import traffic, express, 
highway transportation, legislative and 
transportation instrumentalities and car 
service. Of outstanding importance, it is 
said, will be the report of the emergency 
transportation committee, under the chair- 
manship of W. H. Day, manager of the 
transportation bureau of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Collision Entering C. T. C. Line 
Due to Inadequate Signal 


What was termed “an inadequate cen- 
tralized traffic control installation” in the 
report of the investigation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was found to have 
caused a rear-end collision on the Central 
of Georgia at Macon Junction, Ga., August 
31, which resulted in the death of one em- 
ployee and the injury of 34 passengers, 
one person carried under contract, and 5 
employees. The investigation was conducted 
under the supervision of Chairman Pat- 
terson, 

At Macon Junction the road’s Albany dis- 
trict and Atlanta district converge, while 
a lead track branches off from the Atlanta 
district single-track main line to reach the 
Macon passenger station. Passenger trains 
from the Albany district enter the Atlanta 
district line at the junction, clear the passen- 
ger lead switch, then back into the station. 
Freight trains moving from the Macon 
classification yard to the Atlanta district 
also enter the main track at Macon Junc- 
tion. Movements at the junction are con- 
trolled at an interlocking tower, while trains 
on the Atlanta line are operated by signal 
indications, 

The trains involved in the accident were 
No. 41, a 44-car freight moving from the 
lassification yard through the junction into 
the Atlanta district main track, and No. 
32, a 20-car passenger train moving from 
he Albany district into the Atlanta dis- 
Irict main track preparatory to backing 
Into the passenger station lead. The col- 
Hision occurred at a point 892 ft. beyond 
he station lead switch, the rear of the 
tanding freight being struck by No. 32 
hile moving about 20 m.p.h. 


= No Flag Protection—The freight had 
proceeded from the yard lead switch into 
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about 18 minutes before the collision, at 
signal 1931, displaying a stop aspect. Signal 
1931, which was 3,150 ft. beyond the sta- 
tion lead switch, was of the semi-automatic 
type, and was beyond interlocking limits. 
A Diesel-electric yard locomotive, coupled 
to the rear of No. 41 as a helper, was dis- 
playing a white light to the rear, but no 
flag protection was provided for the train, 
although there was an ample supply of 
fusees and torpedoes on the yard engine, and 
although flag protection, the report said, 
was required under the rules. It was ex- 
plained that it had been the practice for 
some years to allow Atlanta-bound trains 
to occupy the main track at this point with- 
out flag protection when three white lights 
were displayed at the Macon Junction inter- 
locking tower, these lights being displayed 
to inform the helper engine crew to return 


* * 


to the junction from a specified point fur- 
ther along the line. 

The accident occurred on an ascending 
grade on a 4 deg. 32 min. curve to the left 
at 6:35 a.m., at which time it was dark 
and, foggy. The authorized speed through 
the interlocking was 15 m.p.h., while from 
that point to Atlanta it was, for passen- 
ger trains, 60 m.p.h. 


Signal Lay-out—Approaching the point 
of the accident from the east, No. 32 passed, 
in order, an interlocking signal (displaying 
proceed-at-slow-speed-prepared-to-stop), a 
switch by which it entered the Atlanta dis- 
trict main line, and then, at points 2,113 ft. 
and 1,244 ft., respectively, east of the point 
of collision, two interlocking signals, each 
displaying proceed-at-slow-speed-prepared- 
to-stop. The latter signal, designated as 
No. 4-5, was of the two-arm, upper-quadrant 
semaphore type. The upper unit was con- 


* * 


All Railroads Cited for Safety 











| recognition of the remarkable 

safety achieved by the railroads 
as a whole under adverse wartime 
conditions the American Museum 
of Safety and the Harriman 
brothers (W. Averell and E. 
Roland) did not this year content 
themselves with the usual “Harri- 
man awards” to the individual 
railroads with the best safety 
records—but also bestowed “cer- 
tificates of special commendation” 
upon the entire railroad industry 
(see Railway Age, July 1, page 
50). 

Within the past couple of weeks, 
these certificates have been for- 
mally presented to the heads of 
the three regional associations of 
railway executives, as represen- 
tatives of the individual railroads 
which compose these associations. 
The accompanying photographs 
portray these three presentations. 

In the top picture, E. Roland 
Harriman bestows one of the cita- 
tions upon Gustav Metzman, pres- 
ident of the New York Central 
and chairman of the Eastern Rail- 
road Presidents’ Conference. 

C. E. Johnston, chairman of the 
Western Association of Railway 
Executives, in the middle photo- 
graph, receives the certificate of 
award at the hands of Samuel O. 
Dunn, senior member of the 
awards committee- (chairman of 
the Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corporation and editor, Rail- 
way Age). 

In the third photograph, 
Howard Coonley, also a member 
of the awards committee (former- 
ly president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and, 
now, director of conservation for 
the WPB), presents the citation 
to E. E. Norris, president of the 
Southern Railway and chairman 
of the Southeastern Presidents’ 
Conference. 
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nected into the Atlanta district ¢t.c. sys- 
tem and authorized movement to signal 
1931 (at which the freight had stopped). 
The lower unit of signal 4-5 was not con- 
trolled by a track circuit, but its operating 
lever was provided with an electric lock, 
operative in normal position, and its control 
extended about 2,000 ft. beyond signal 1931. 

Operations in the territory involved were 
by signal indication, and the rules provided 
that trains moving under a slow-speed in- 
dication, as was No. 32, should be pre- 
pared to stop, but slow speed was not de- 
fined by rule or special instruction. It was 
necessary for this train to proceed about 
800 ft. beyond the point of collision in order 
for its rear to clear the switch to the sta- 
tion lead, so the back-up movement could 
be started. 


Dual-Purpose Signal—A fter the freight 
had passed signal 4-5, which had displayed 
slow-speed-prepared-to-stop for it also, the 
leverman should have returned the signal 
to normal position, as required by the rules, 
the commission’s report explained, but “in 
accordance with past practice, he permitted 
it to continue to display the same indication 
for the passenger train. This signal was 
so arranged that if he had returned it to 
stop position after the preceding train passed 
it, he would have been unable to change 
the indication as long as the track between 
that signal and signal 1931 was occupied. 
Signal 4-5 was ‘used both as an interlocking 
signal and as the signal governing entrance 
to centralized-traffic-control territory,” al- 
though the commission’s c.t.c. rules require 
“that signals shall be automatically con- 
trolled by continuous track circuits on main 
tracks. . . . The lower arm of signal 4-5 
was not provided with track-circuit control,” 
and, therefore, the c.t.c. installation was “in 
violation of the commission’s order. 

“Under the conditions which existed at 
the time of this accident and the practices 
which were being followed at this point,” 
the report concluded, “this signal displayed 
the same indication regardless of whether 
the track immediately beyond it was occu- 
pied. If this signal had been arranged to 
indicate track occupancy as required by 
the commission’s order, a stop indication 
would have been displayed for No. 32, and 
the accident would not have occurred.” 


Quiz Booklet on Air Service 


The Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, is now circulating a 20- 
page “Quizzical Quiz—with Answers,” re- 
lating to air express service. Done up 
brightly in color, the test is on the “amus- 
ing side,” with cartoon-type drawings to 
illustrate each point. It is designed as an 
aid to shippers, but limits itself to eight 
questions, since it makes no~-attempt to 
cover every situation. 

“Perhaps people don’t know. as much 
about air express as they should,” the book- 
let suggests, starting off with what might 
appear an entirely obvious question: “Who 
and what is air express?” The correct 
answer, to be found on the page following, 
gives opportunity to explain wherein lies 
the importance of this particular type of 
service. 

“Suppose there is no airport?” a second 
question asks. “This is how it’s done, day in 
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68 Years Old, Admitted 
to Supreme Court Bar 


An agent-telegrapher for the 
Southern at Old Fort, N. C., George 
W. Sandlin, 68 years of age, has just 
been admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Agent Sandlin took up the study of 
law when he was 60 years of age. 
He attended law school six nights a 
week at Asheville, N. C., and wore 
out two automobiles in commuting 
to school, being admitted to the 
North Carolina bar in 1941. 

Mr. Sandlin has been in the serv- 
ice of the Southern for 57 years, 
having begun his railroad career with 
the Western North Carolina R. R. at 
the age of 11 as a water boy at Old 
Fort, where he still resides. He is 
the oldest man in point of service on 
the Asheville division. 











and day out: The shipment is taken by fast 
passenger train to the nearest airline city. 
There it’s transferred to the airline and 
flown to the airline city nearest the destina- 
tion point. Again it’s transferred to a fast 
train going to the point of destination where 
it is delivered directly to the consignee,” 
is the perfect answer. 

Other questions and answers deal with 
packaging for shipment, best time to ship 
by air express, and a “guesstimate” on time 
and cost of flying a 10-Ib. package 500 miles. 

A brief table of rates is also included. 


Issue Proposed Reports in Car 
Spotting Investigation 


Analyses of car spotting services per- 
formed by railroads under line-haul rates 
for various industries, and recommendations 
of findings in line with the principles gov- 
erning the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s views as tested in the so-called Sta- 
ley case, in which it was in effect upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
have been made in five I. C. C. examiners’ 
proposed reports in the commission’s Ex 
Parte 104 proceedings, part II. 

In the circumstances prevailing when the 
record was closed in the Staley case, the 
railroads concerned were held to have 
been performing services for that industry, 
at its Decatur, Ill., plant, in excess of those 
to which it was entitled under line-haul 
rates, and the roads were required to col- 
lect a spotting charge therefor. 

Car spotting practices at three other 
industries located at Decatur, I1l—Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Decatur Soya Bean Prod- 
ucts Co. and Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co.—were the subject of reports by ex- 
aminers E. J. Hoy and Charles W. Berry. 
Services were performed for the _first- 
named industry by the Wabash and Illinois 
Terminal, and for the other two’ by the 
Illinois Central. In these cases the ex- 
aminers recommended that, with certain 
specified exceptions, the commission should 
find that the roads were under obligation 
to perform those services at the line-haul 
rates, and that they were not violating the 
Interstate Commerce Act by so doing. 

The same examiners submitted a proposed 
report as to the Argo, Ilk, plant of the 
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Corn Products Refining Co., within Chi. 


cago switching district limits. Switching 
was performed by the Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago, although the plant also was reached 
by the Alton.and the Indiana Harbor Bel 
In this case they recommended that the 
commission find that line-haul rates cover 
the receipt and delivery of cars at “reason. 
ably convenient points,” which were de. 
scribed, and that car movements beyond 
those points, for the industry’s convenience 
if performed without compensation would 
be in violation of the act. 


Anaconda Copper Operations—A 


- fifth report, prepared by Examiner Leonard 


Way, dealt with conditions at the Black 
Eagle, Mont., plant of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. and affiliated operations, 
on the Great Northern near Great Falls, 
Here the examiner found that “the Great 
Northern has continued to perform the 
switching service within the plant in con- 
nection with line-haul traffic without addi- 
tional charge for nearly 50 years under 
the belief that it was a part of its obliga- 
tions under the line-haul rates. . . . How- 
ever, it seems clear ... that the services 
performed in weighing, switching and 
spotting carload freight in this plant are 
in excess of the service for which carriers 
are compensated under the line-haul rates.” 

Performance of such services the exami- 
ner held to be preferential to the industry 
and in violation of section 6(7) of the 
act. The commission also should find, he 
suggested, that “under efficient and eco- 
nomical management” the railroad “would 
not provide and maintain within the plant 
areas of the industry facilities and a system 
of private tracks and sidings for the loai- 
ing and unloading and the movement of 
the traffic of the industry; that to do 0 
is a device for refunding or remitting a por- 
tion of the tariff charges and an extension 
of privileges or facilities not authorized in 
the line-haul tariffs and for which no com- 
pensation is included in the line-haul rates.” 


Chicago Traffic Club to Have 
Armistice Day Luncheon 


Col. George H. Cushman, commanding 
officer of the Sixth Service Command 2 
Ft. Sheridan, Ill., will be the speaker at 
an armistice day luncheon of the Trafic 
Club of Chicago on November 10, his 
subject being Transportation Activities. 


Defer Multiple-Loading Order 


By order of Commissioner Splawn, the 
effective date of the order of Division 2 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its I. & S. No. 5268 proceeding, involving 
the application of Rule 33, the so-called 
multiple-loading rule, has been postponed, 
as requested by railroads planning to seek 
reconsideration of the issues. The ordef 
thus becomes effective January 12, 1945. 


Representation of Employees 


In the course of investigations undertake 
by the National Mediation Board at th 
request of the Railroad Workers’ Industrial 
Union, District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, to determine who may repre: 
sent the engineers, firemen, maintenance 0 
way employees and yardmen (foremen ai 
helpers) of the Muskegon Railway & Nav 
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gation, for the purposes of the Railway 
Labor Act, the union withdrew the dispute 
from investigation. In a similar way the 
board’s investigation of representation of 
Chicago Great Western patrolmen, invoked 
by the National Council of Railway Patrol- 
men’s Unions, A. F. of L., was withdrawn 
at the union’s request. 

The chauffeur of an electrical mainte- 
nance and repair car of the Butte, Anaconda 
& Pacific selected the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers as his representative 
under N.M.B. procedures. 


September Earnings in Canada 

The two principal Canadian railways re- 
ported September earnings and expenses as 
follows: 


Canadian National 














September 1944 Increase 
SEE Ste iva vw cwscs $37,788,000 $842,000 
Expenses ......0000+ 32,185,000 4,664,000 
Operating Net* .. $5,603,000 $3,822,000T 
6 ? gina 
QIEE. hisce aeons eke $328,148,000 $1,199,000 
fapeneen caawenk hee 266,937,000 12,106,010 
Operating Net* .. $61,211,000 $10,907,000T 
t Decrease. 
Canadian Pacific 
September 
ee eT eee ee $27,630,612 $1,341,179 
Expenses ........+. 23,939,942 1,435,274 
WM sécicees $3,690,670 $94,095¢ 
9 Months 
GOO vk Mees dissaed $237,952,981 $21,933,676 
PENSES 2... seecesce 211,331,860 28,074,416 
Net*> wéncsnccnues $26,621,121  $6,140,740+ 





{ Decrease. 

pet, oe oe ee ee for the 
Cc N; R, wivalent to “Net Operating Rev- 
enue” in. U. es terminology, while 
the net shown for the C. R. Me a to 
“Net Railway Operating Income” in U terms. 


McNear Reports “Arm’s Length” 


Conference With Johnson 


No progress toward a settlement of diffi- 
culties between George P. McNear, Jr., 
president of the Toledo, Peoria & Western, 
and the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the agency operating that road for the 
federal government, was reported after a 
conference held in the Washington office 
of Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the O. D. T., on October 21, concerning 
which Mr. McNear’s version has become 
available through a letter written by him to 
Colonel Johnson, copies of which were 
sent to President Roosevelt, the Attorney 
General, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The conference was called, according to 
Mr. McNear, at the suggestion of Attorney 
General Biddle, and one of its purposes, he 
indicated, was to seek an arrangement 
whereby payment of the salaries of certain 
of the road’s officers, including Mr. Mc- 
Near, would be authorized by O. D. T. 
In addition to Mr McNear and his counsel, 
and Colonel Johnson, it was attended by 
Holly Stover, federal manager of the 
T. P. & W., E. J. Connors, assistant direc- 
tor of the O. D. T., and C. M. Roddewig, 
O. D. T. general counsel, the letter stated. 


Entitled to Compensation.—Mr. Mc- 
Near wrote that the O. D. T. director 
remarked during the discussion that the 
road’s officers were entitled to advances 
on account of compensation, and that he was 
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willing to make a recommendation to the 
President to that effect, but that he did 
not know how much compensation they 
should get. Mr. McNear said _ that 
Colonel Johnson had discretion under Ex- 
ecutive Order 9320 to direct the payment 
of such advances. In the course of further 
discussion, he explained, the O. D. T. di- 
rector remarked that he proposed to deal 
“at arm’s length” with Mr. McNear, and 
that much litigation would develop from the 


controversy, but the T. P. & W. would 
pay the bill. 
At this Mr. McNear said he. observed 


that the courts would say as to that, where- 
upon the O. D. T. director, he declared, 
“flew into a rage” and told him to get out 
of the office, then called for a guard 
to eject him. Mr. McNear did not wait 
for the guard to arrive, however. In his 
letter to Colonel Johnson he asked for a 
copy of the “unexpurgated” stenographic 
record of the conference, if any was made, 
and pointed out that, “if the government 
has now finally decided to make pay- 
ments on accounts of compensation, in a 
manner that is satisfactory,” his applica- 
tion for I. C. C. authority to borrow money 
could be withdrawn. Following an adverse 
examiner’s report (noted in Railway Age 
of July 29, page 220) and argument 
before Division 4, action on the application 
was being awaited. 


Railway Industry Not Shy of 
Brains, Says S. P. Agent 


When the southern California chapter of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies met in one-day session in Los An- 
geles, October 20, George B. Hanson, gen- 
eral passenger agent, Southern Pacific, told 
the group that “brains” had not left the 
railway industry but were, on the con- 
trary, more active than ever in post-war 
development. 

Giving them a brief picture of what the 
railways are aiming at to combat future 
competition, Mr. Hanson touched on fast, 
light rolling stock with “amazing” luxur- 
ies promised the rail traveler. He spoke 
of the possibilities of complete radio com- 
munication between trains and_ telegraph 


Meriman Photo Art 


S. P. Passenger Agent Hanson 
Tells “Ad” Group of Railways’ 
Plans for Postwar 
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services, possible television sets, localized 
heat control and air conditioning, and radio 
head phone for lounge cars. 


Sunday Concerts Sponsored by 
Kansas City Southern 


Lending support to what the railroad be- 
lieves is one of Kansas City’s “great assets,” 
the Kansas City Southern Lines has ar- 
ranged to sponsor a series of 20 half-hour 
radio concerts by the Philharmonic orches- 
tra of that city. The broadcasts will be over 
station KMBC, Kansas City, each Thurs- 
day evening for 20 weeks, the duration of 
the philharmonic season. As with the regu- 
lar concerts, the radio series will be directed 
by Efram Kurtz. 

In addition, the Kansas City Southern 
Lines, on Saturday afternoons over WDAF, 
is sponsoring direct-from-the-field accounts 
of Big Six football games, reported by Hal 
Totten, sports commentator. 


Vacation Conferences to Start 
at Chicago November 15 


Conferences between carriers’ conference 
committees and non-operating unions on 
their demands for longer paid vacations 
will start at Chicago on November 15. The 
holding of conferences places the dispute 
in its second phase under the Railway Labor 
Act, the first having been completed when 


2 years, 15 days vacation ; and after 3 years, 
18 days. At present the non-ops get 6 days, 
except clerks and telegraphers who get 9 
days after 2 years of service and 12 days 
after 3 years. 


Demurrage Partially Canceled 
on Sand 

Under circumstances where sand loaded 
in hopper-bottom cars became frozen as 2 
result of unusual weather conditions, in- 
cluding extraordinarily low temperatures 
which were not a considered possibility 
when facilities were arranged for unload- 
ing, it was unreasonable to assess demur- 
rage charges to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded $2.20 per day in accordance with 
the tariff which authorizes 96 hours free 
time when the lading is frozen and re- 
quires heating, thawing or loosening to un- 
load, according to a report by Division 2 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its No. 29080 proceeding. 

The case arose from a petition for repara- 
tion, after the railroads had been denied 
authority to waive collection of the charges, 
they having conceded that circumstances 
were such that prompt unloading was pre- 
vented. It involved some 38 cars of sand 
placed for unloading at Waveland, Ark. 
during a period of unusually cold weather 
prevailing from January 2 to 11, 1942, in- 
clusive, and released in the period January 
15 to 20, inclusive. Because the available 
facilities afforded no adequate means of 


thawing or loosening the sand prior to the 


rise in temperature on January 11, 
division held, it would be unreasonable to 
accord no relief from charges that are m 
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the nature’ of penalties for preventable 
detention of cars. 

The charges collected were $2.20 for 
the first four days after free time, and $5.50 
per day thereafter. Because it held that 
the complainant had not made diligent and 
constant efforts to unload the cars after 
January 11, some of the delay in the re- 
lease of equipment was attributable to him, 
the division feund, so it concluded that en- 
tire removal of the demurrage charges was 
not warranted, and therefore awarded rep- 
aration, with interest, to the extent that 
demurrage charges in excess of $2.20 per 
day were paid. 


Asks More Time to Complete 
Signal Installation 


The Kansas City Southern has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
an extension of time in which to comply 
with the commission’s amended order pre- 
scribing certain installations of signal equip- 
ment by the end of this year. As noted in 
Railway Age of July 15, page 132, a 6- 
month extension was previously granted. 
The order was issued in connection with a 
standing show-cause order which would 
require the road to install a block system on 
all portions of its main ‘line. The carrier 
has informed the commission that installa- 
tion of a C.T.C. system on the line between 
DeQuincy, La., and Beaumont, Tex., about 
37 miles, is expected to be completed within 
the time limit, but the installation of auto- 
matic block signals between Joplin, Mo., and 
McEthany, about 26.5 miles, has been de- 
layed by the manufacturer’s inability to 
deliver the equipment. 


Charge Union Deprived Negroes 
of Property Rights 


Charges that negro porter-brakemen are 
being deprived of their property. rights 
under the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution through a contract signed on April 
27, 1944, by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, which union bars negroes from mem- 
bership, were made in a suit filed in the fed- 
eral District court at Chicago on October 31, 
in behalf of 23 negro porter-brakemen who 
were to be dismissed on November 1. The 
suit was entered as a class suit represent- 
ing the interests of 300 men in similar posi- 
tions. Defendants, 12 in number, include 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
the Santa Fe and F. W. Coyle, vice-presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. When the suit was filed the court 
delayed until November 21 the dismissal of 
the 23 negro porter-brakemen who perform 
switching and other duties and ordered a 
three-judge statutory court to hear the 
case. 

In 1918, the suit set forth, the director 
general of railroads entered an order that 
negroes employed as firemen, trainmen and 
switchmen be paid at the same rates as 
white employees. In April, 1942, the suit 
added, the First division of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board ruled that only 
union members could be employed as switch- 
men. Since negroes are barred from mem- 
bership in the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, the suit alleged, they are being 
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deprived of their property riglits under the......... 


fifth amendment of the Constitution through 
a contract between the Santa Fe and the 
Brotherhood. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 28 totaled 916,446 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on November 2. This was an in- 
crease of 10,505 cars or 1.2 per cent above 
the preceding week, an increase of 32,719 
cars or 3.7 per cent above the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 
25,886 cars or 2.9 per cent above the com- 
parable 1942 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 21 totaled 905,941 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A.A.R,, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, October 21 

















District 1944 1943 1942 
Eastern .... 165,918 172,649 165,167 
Alleghtny ..... 194,213 192,977 186,118 
Pocahontas .... 53,805 55,168 54,468 
Southern ...... 121,464 123,216 127,420 
Northwestern .. 141,682 143,519 145,749 
Central Western 150,420 141,394 146,589 
Southwestern .. 78,439 76,496 77, "753 
Total Western 

Districts .... 370,541 361,409 370,089 
Total All Roads 905,941 905,419 903,262. 
Grain and grain 

products .... 56,718 59,765 47,665 
Live stock .... 26,561 27,750 24,362 
eS 171,810 172,123 167,199 
Se eae 14,580 15,319 13,989 
Forest products 42,570 43,812 49,209 
ONO Fee 67,046 73,724 76,075 
Merchandise l.c.1. 108,032 105,944 92,189 
Miscellaneous .. 418,624 406,982 432,574 
October 21 .... 905,941 905,419 903, 262 
October 14 .... 898,650 912,348 901,251 
October 7 ..... 877,942 906,357 909,250 
September 30 .. 912,999 910,644 907,286 
September 23 .. 898,667 907,311 O77, 427 


Cumulative Total, 
43 Weeks . 36,103,466. 35,143,162. 35,860,873 


In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 21. totaled 78,601 (a new 
high record for the war years) compared 
with 70,383 for the previous week and 73,795 
for the corresponding period last year, ac- 
cording to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Ree’d from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
Oct. 21, 1944 .... 78,601 39,352 
Oct. 14, 1944 .... 70,385 37,459 
tS ae Ay |. 78,270 37,804 
Oct. 23, 1943 .... 73,795 39,975 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
Oct. 21, 1944 .... 2,948,964 1,611,998 
Oct. 23, 1943 .... 2,769,224 1,881,154 
Oct. 24, 1942 .... 2,727,120 1,428,191 


Annual Meeting of Transporta- 
tion Association. November 9 


The annual meeting of the Transportation 
Association of America will be held at 
Chicago on November 9. 


A. A. R. Annual Session at 
Chicago November 15 


The annual meeting of member roads of 
the Association of American Railroads will 
be held on November 15 at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago. It will be preceded on the 
14th by a meeting of the A.A. R. board 
of directors. 
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~9.Mos.. Net Ineome 
Was $502, 


(Continued from page 698) 


409,937 compared with $452,370,832 in the: 
same périodvof 1943... Their September net. 
income amounted to: 
$32,146,307 compared with $44,606,240 i- 


railway operating 
September, 1943, 

Gross in the Eastern district“it, the ning 
months totaled $3,093,138,660, an increase 
of 4.1 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1943, while operating expenses 
totaled $2,154,647,125, an increase of 14 
per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region inp 
nine months had an estimated’ het income 
of $79,000,000 compared with $108,103,884 
in the same period of 1943. For Septem- 
ber, they had an estimated net income of 
$6,300,000 compared with $9,623,325 in 
September, 1943. 

Those same roads in the nine months had 
a-net railway operating income of $126,- 
858,400 compared with $157,622,364 in the 
same period of 1943. Their September 
net railway operating income amounted. to 
$12,031,822 compared with $15,341,282 in 
September, 1943. ; 

The nine-months gross in the Southern 


sregion, totaled $1,002,505,094, an incrgase 
'of 3.6 per cent comparéd@ with the same 


period of 1943, while operating expenses 
totaled $623,275,950, or an increase of 138 
per cent. 


Outcome in the West—Class I roads 
in the Western district in the nine months 
had.an.estimated net income of $206,000,000 
compared with $296,199,823 itthe same 
period of 1943. For September, they had 
an estimated net income of $27,500,000 com- 
pared with $31,585,609 in September, 1943. 

Those same roads in the nine months 
had a net railway operating income of 
$358,616,187 compared with $473,162,943 
in the same period of 1943. Their Sep- 
tember net railway operating income 
amounted to $44/948,331 compared with 
$50,311,447 in September, 1943. 

Gross in the Western district in the nine 
months totaled $2,984,878,420, an increase 
of 7.6 percent compared with the same 
period in 1943, while operating expenses 
totaled $1,884,664,427, an increase of 17.4 
per cent. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of September 


1944 1943 
Total operating 
revenues ... $799,228,980 $776,487,330 
Total operating 
expenses ... 521,264,147 477,986,227 
Operating ratio— 
per cent 65.22 61.56 
; Re ie 169,620,826 172,884,544 


Net railway oper- 
ating income 
(Earnings before 


charges) 89,126,460 110,258,969 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated) 55,400,000 69,977,815 


Nine Months Ended September 30, 1944 
Total operating 


revenues . $7,080,522,174 $6,714,139,539 
Total operating 
expenses ..... 4,662,587,502 4,042,251,523 
Operating ratio— - 
per cent .... 65.85 60.21 
Tome |... 22 .E.. 1,419,213,781  1,445,072,858 


Net railway oper- 
ating income 
(Earnings before 

charges) 847,884,524 

Net income, aft 

charges (estimated) 502,000,000 


1,082,556,139 
697,444,084 
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Retirement Board Figures 
Still Understate Wages 


The U. S. Railroad Retirement Board 
continues to disagree with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regarding the num- 
ber of railroad employees and what they 
are paid. According to the Commission, the 
average number of employees of Class I 
railroads (excluding switching and ter- 
minal companies) in 1942 was 1,271,077 and 
their average compensation was $2,307. 
According to statistics recently issued by 
the Railroad Retirement Board, the num- 
ber of employees of the Class I roads in 
1942 was 2,108,304 and their average com- 
pensation was $1,348. 

The reason for the fantastic discrepan- 
cies in these figures is the fantastic method 
the Retirement Board continues to use/in 
making its computations. It includes in its 
“total employees” every person who worked 
for the railroads as much as a month. 
Having found that 2,108,304 persons worked 
for the Class I roads a month or more, it 
divides this figure into the total payroll, 
and thus arrives at its figure of “average 
compensation” of $1,348, which is 42 per 
cent less than the Commission’s figure. 
The same method, which serves the social- 
istic purpose of indicating that employees 
are paid much less than they are, is used 
in computing “average compensation” of 
each class of employees. 

The tabulation covers 2,468,933 persons 
who were employed from 1 to 12 months 
during 1942 by the railroads and affiliated 
agencies. Of the total, only 1,153,931 per- 
sons or 46.7 per cent worked 12 months, 
while 820,696, or 33.3 per cent worked 4 
months or less. The figure given for num- 
ber of employees and average pay include: 
Class I switching and terminal companies, 
70,938 employees, $1,297; Railway Express 
Agency, 111,091 employees, $1,049; Pull- 
man Company, 37,025 employees, $1,215; 
Class II and Class III railroads, 29,844 
employees, $1,038; other than Class I 
switching and terminal companies, 40,704 
employees, $1,071; electric railways, 25,310 
employees, $1,160; car loan companies, 
17,122 employees, $967. 

A break-down of the statistics of Class I 
railroads by occupational groups shows the 
following: 


No. of Average 
persons Compensation 
employed per employee 
Executives, supervisors and 


professionals ...-...... 85,765 $2,898 
Station agents and teleg- 

DS RS 2 rae 53,189 2,040 
Clerks and junior of- 

fice employees ......... 172,546 1,598 
Engineers and conductors 100,105 3,001 
Firemen, brakemen, switch- 

men and hostlers...... 268,511 2,070 
Gang foremen .......... 49,949 2,121 
Skilled way and structures 

a ee 42,927 1,637 
Skilled shop employees .. 175,924 2,264 
Helpers and apprentices.. 162,620 1,242 
Extra gang laborers 217,135 301 
Other way and structures 

fnberers. 25.0555 .060 6 303,565 565 
Shop and stores laborers 179,227 678 
Station, platform and yard 

laborers . O 146,642 602 
AIL. other employees. (ex- 

cluding unknown occu- 

PREONS)  .... iS dein 4 eae 859 


A total of 304,648 male negro employees 
were on the payrolls in 1942 and received 
an average compensation of $688. Of the 
total, 98,681 or 32.4 per cent worked 12 
months, while ‘152,651 ‘or’ 50° per ‘cent 
worked 5 months or less. Of the male 


705 


negro employees, 254,331 worked on Class 
I railroads and received an average of 
$671. 

A total of 98,224 female white employees 
were on the payrolls in 1942 and received 
an average of $897. Of these 77,013 were 
employed by Class I railroads and the 
average compensation was $927. Of the 
98,224 female white employees, 38.6 per cent 
worked 12 months in 1942 and 47.5 per 
cent worked 5 months or less. 


September Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., transported in 
September 2,322,662 tons of freight, a de- 
crease of 0.8 per cent below the 2,340,473 
tons reported for August and. of one per 
cent below the September, 1943, figure of 
2,347,699 tons. The A.T.A. index, based 
on the 1938-1940 average monthly tonnage 
of reporting carriers, was 182.5 for Sep- 
tember, as compared to 187.4 in August. 

The foregoing figures, according to the 
A.T.A. announcement, are based on reports 
from 293 carriers in 47 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Truckers in the Eastern 
district reported tonnage decreases of 2.7 
per cent below August, and 3.8 per cent 
below September, 1943. In the Southern 
region there was a 0.8 per cent decline from 
August and a 7.2 per cent decrease below 
September, 1943. Increases were reported 
by the Western district, on the other hand, 
the gain being 4.0 per cent over August and 
9.4 per cent over September, 1943. 


1944 A. S. M. E. Medal to Go to 
Edward G. Budd 


Edward G, Budd, president of the Budd 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
“because of his outstanding engineering 
achievements,” is one of nine 1944 recipients 
of awards and honors to be conferred by 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, in ceremonies at the coming an- 
nual meeting, to be held at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, November 27 to De- 
cember 1. 

In making known the awards on Novem- 
ber 2, Mechanical Engineering, the A. S. 
M. E. publication, noting that Mr. Budd 
had been awarded the A. S. M. E. Medal, 
said of him, in part: 

“He was a pioneer in the development 
of the welded all-steel automobile body 
and the steel-disk automobile wheel. He 
also pioneered development of the ‘shot- 
welding’ process which made practical the 
use of stainless steel in structures, such 
as railroad passenger-train cars, bus and 
truck bodies and airplanes. He was the 
leader in the construction of streamlined 
lightweight railroad passenger trains with 
their many innovations.” 


Club Meetings 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo will 
meet at 8:00 p.m., November 9, in Hotel 
Statler. Speakers will be F. K. Mitchell, 
assistant general superintendent motive 
power and rolling stock, New York Central, 
New York, who will discuss “Maintenance 
of Equipment Strategy”; R. H. Ulbrich, 
district inspector of locomotives, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Buffalo, whose 
topic will be “Saving Time”; and F. B. 
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Smith, manager of service, railroad division, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J., who will talk on “Effects 
of Feedwater Heater on a Locomotive.” In 
addition, there will be a movie, entitled 
“Custom Built Power,” presented by the H. 
K. Porter Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Northwest Locomotive Association 
will next meet at 8:00 p.m., November 20, in 
Woodruff Hall, Prior and St. Anthony 
Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. There will be an 
address by J. E. Bjorkholm, superintendent 
motive power, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific. - 


August Air-Mail Shipments 
Rise 10.9 Per Cent 


A total of 37,293 shipments were carried 
in combination air-rail express service in 
August, a 10.9 per cent increase over the 
same month a year ago, the Air Express 
Division, Railway Express Agency, has 
reported. There was an increase of 113 
per cent in revenue over the comparable 
1943 period, it was stated further. 


Express Agency Aids O. D. T.’s 
Early Xmas Shipping Plan 


The holiday shipper will contribute 
something to the war effort if he will send 
all personal Christmas packages to destina- 
tions within the United States by Decem- 
ber 1, L. O. Head, president of the Rail- 
way Express Agency recently announced, 
adding that the 60,000 employees of his 
organization would participate actively in 
the O. D. T. appeal for early mailing. 


Construction 





Intino1s CENTRAL.—This road and its 
lessor, the Chicago, St. Louis & New Or- 
leans, have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to con- 
struct a 1,18-mile extension of the former’s 
line in Hopkins County, Ky. The exten- 
sion, serving mines of the West Kentucky 
Coal Company, would connect with the C,, 
St. L. & N. O. line at a point about 3 miles 
southwest of Madisonville, Ky. 


Mrssourt Pactric.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to construct a 4.93-mile 
branch from a point near Johnston City, 
Ill., to reach coal mines in the vicinity of 
West Frankfort, but not passing through 
any city or town. 


NortHErRn Pactric.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct a new 
single-track main line from New Salem, 
N. D., to Kurtz, 16.5 miles, to replace the 
existing 25.8-mile line between these points. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This road has been 
authorized by .Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to build a 2.9-mile 
line’ from Yuba’ City, Calif.,°to Berg, thus 
developing a new connection of its Knights 
Landing branch with its main line. The 


. $132,295 project, to be financed with treas- 


‘ury funds, is to be: completéd by June 1, 
1945. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe New York CENTRAL has issued in- 
quiries for 1,000 steel high-side gondola cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity for the. Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie. Bids are due on November 16. 


THE Missourt Paciric has ordered 1,000 
box cars of 50 tons capacity from the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of September 16. 


SIGNALING 


Tue ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE has 
awarded a contract to the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. for materials involved in the 
construction of centralized traffic control 
between Algoa, Tex., and Houston, pro- 
tecting reverse running on 7 mi. of double 
track, with crossovers located at the points 
required to run certain trains around each 


other while traveling in the same direction, ’ 


and on 19 mi. of single track with three 
sidings. The C. T. C. machine, located at 
Alvin Tower, will control the new model 
M-22A dual control low-voltage electric 
switch machines and style H-5 search light 
signals, with the order also including DN-11 
relays, housings, type T-21 hand-throw 
switch movements with SL-21 electric locks, 
U-5 switch circuit controllers, etc. The 
construction work will be done by the rail- 
way’s installation forces. 


THe Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAactric 
is prepared to begin work on 158 mi. of 
centralized traffic control upon receipt of 
materials which have been allocated by the 
War Production Board. The installations 
will be made on 127 mi. of line between 
Caldwell, Kan., and Herington and on 31 
mi. between Ft. Worth, Tex., and Dallas. 
It is estimated that the installation between 
Caldwell and Herington will save 37,244 
car-days and 1,387 engine-days annually and 
thereby conserve equipment for war and 
post-war transportation needs. Between Ft. 
Worth and Dallas, the installation will 
increase the capacity of the single track to 
about 75 per cent of the capacity of a double 
track and will result in a saving of 2,274 
car-days and 86 engine-days. When these 
projects are completed, approximately 500 
mi. of Rock Island lines will be equipped 
with centralized traffic control of which 
180 mi. are in the double track territory 
between Chicago and Rock Island, III. 


THe SoutHern Paciric has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company for materials for the installation 
of centralized traffic control on the Salt 
Lake division between Lemay, Utah, and 
Bridge, a distance of 53 miles. The machine 
which will control this C. T. C. will be 
located at Ogden, Utah, 30 miles east of the 
beginning of the controlled territory. The 
eastern half of this controlled signal system 
will be handled by conventional d.-c. codes 


and the western half by coded carrier con- 
trol superimposed on the two-wire code 
line. In addition to the code equipment, the 
order includes searchlight high and dwarf 
signals, style M-22A dual-control switch 
layouts, electric locks, relays, rectifiers and 
housings. The field installation will be per- 
formed by the railroad forces. 


Supply Trade 





The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for 
the third time for high achievement in the 
production of war material. 


Severin Merz, controller of the St. 
Louis Car Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been promoted to treasurer of that company 
and its. subsidiary, the St. Louis Aircraft 
Corporation, succeeding Eugene Augustine, 
deceased. 


Robert Boyd Parker has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
American Brake Shoe Company. His 
duties include sales. research and coordina- 





Robert Boyd Parker 


tion, and responsibility’for liaison between 
the company’s metallurgical and research 
laboratories and the sales and production 
staffs of its 59 plants. Mr. Parker was 
graduated from Yale University. 


William S. Hogg has been appointed to 
the mid-western sales staff of the storage 
battery division of the Philco Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Hogg will represent the Philco storage 
battery division in the Indianapolis, Ind., 
Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, O., area. 


J. E. White, project manager in charge 
of construction, procurement and equipment 
for the new plant of the Kropp Forge Avia- 
tion Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
sales engineering representative in northern 
Illinois for the Kropp Forge Company; 
with headquarters in Rockford, Il. 


Establishment of a new engineering, sales 
and service organization to coordinate the 
company’s expanding activities in the field 
of railroad radio communications has been 


News Department continued on second left-hand page 


announced by William P. Hilliard, gen- 
eral manager of the Bendix Radio Division 
of the Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
R. B. Edwards, who has been responsiblk 
for many Bendix developments in the radio 
transmitter field during his eight-year asso- 
ciation with the company, has been appoint- 
ed engineering coordinator for the new sales 
and engineering group, which will be under 
the general direction of W. L. Webb and 
John W. Hammond, chief engineer and 
sales manager, respectively, of the Radio 
Division. 


Henrik J. Eklund has been appointed 
chief engineer of the D. J. Murray Manu- 
facturing Company, Wausau, Wis. Mr. 
Eklund has been associated with the de- 
signing and deyelopment of paper and pulp 
mill machinery, both in the United States 
and Finland, since 1933. 


Henry Barnhart, manager of the shovel 
and crane division of the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, Lima, Chio, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of that 
division. Mr. Barnhart received Ph. B. 
and M. A. degrees from Notre Dame 
University and did post-graduate work at 
Harvard University. He joined the sales 
force of the Lima organization as assistant 
sales manager in 1928. He was appointed 
general sales manager of the shovel and 
crane division in 1936 and manager of the 
division in 1943. Albert Jay Townsend, 
chief mechanical engineer of the Lima 
Locomotive Works, has been’appointed vice- 
president in charge of engineering. Mr. 
Townsend was graduated from Michigan 
University with a degree in mechanical 
engineering in 1915. He began his career 
with Lima as calculator in 1917. “Following 
military service as master engineer with 
the American Expeditionary Force in 1918, 
he returned to Lima in July, 1919, and sub- 
sequently served successively as chief calcu- 
lator, mechanical engineer and chief me- 
chanical engineer. 


Lyle E. Hill has been returned to the 
engine sales department of the, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill., as head oi 





Lyle E. Hill 


the department’s railroad power division. 
Mr. Hill has served Caterpillar as a priori- 
ties supervisor and special traveling repre- 
sentative of the purchasing department for 
the past two years. In the railroad power 
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HAT ARE MARIN 
HISTORY * 


NOTHER order for the 4-6-6-4 
Alco Locomotive—two of these 
powerful and popular units making a 
total of eight built to do a big job for 
the Spokane, Portland and Seattle. 


Proof that Alco-built locomotives 
do the job comes from the fact that 
orders and reorders for this type loco- 
motive alone total 210 units. 


Alco builds locomotives of any type 
—coal- or oil-fired steam—Diesel-elec- 
tric or electric—for all modern railroad- 
ing requirements. 





Here are the ‘‘SPECS”’: 


Weight on Drivers . . . . 445,500 ibs. 
Weight of Engine .. . . 638,500 Ibs. 
Cylinders(Four) . . . . . 23x32in. 
Diameter of Drivers, . . . . , 7Oin. 
Boiler Pressure .. .. . . 260 Ibs. 
Tractive Power . . . . . 106,900 Ibs. 
Tender Capatcity—Fuel (Oil) . 6,530 gals. 
Tender Capacity—Water . . 25,000 gals. 


Locomotive designs developed by 
American Locomotive Company have 
been, are, and will continue to be 
powerful factors in American railroad 
operating efficiency and economy. 
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division, he will contact U. S. and Canadian 
railroads in furthering the sale of Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives, in conjunc- 
tion with the several manufacturers who 
power their locomotives with Caterpillar 
engines. Mr. Hill joined the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company in 1941 after having 
served for more than 19 years with the 
Chicago & North Western. He received 
his machinist’s apprentice training with that 
railroad and subsequently served as a mo- 
tive power officer. 


The United States Rubber Company 
has agreed to purchase the L. H. Gilmer 
Company of Philadelphia,. Pa., manufac- 
turers of industrial V-belts. No change in 
the management or operations of the Gilmer 
Company is contemplated. John S. Krauss, 
president, will continue in the active man- 
agement of the business. 


OBITUARY 


Fred H. McCabe of the McCabe Manu- 
facturing Company, Lawrence, Mass., died 


October 26. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Tank Type Locomortives.—The Vulcan 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has is- 
sued a 24-page Bulletin, No. A-394, which 
is devoted especially to saddle- and side- 
tank locomotives for plantation and general 
industrial service. Tender-type locomotives 
and Diesel and gasoline locomotives, with 
either geared or electric drive, are also il- 
lustrated and described. 


Evectric Furnaces.—Bulletin HD4444 
recently issued by the Hevi Duty Elec- 
tric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is an illus- 
trated 40-page booklet covering the elec- 
tric heat-treating furnaces manufactured 
by this company. The booklet begins with 
a description of heat elements and mount- 
ings and includes illustrations and descrip- 
tive data covering numerous types of fur- 
naces and furnace applications, including 
car bottom furnaces used for various heat- 
treating operations in railroad maintenance 
work. A feature of the bulletin is the fact 
that the page devoted to each type of fur- 
nace carries reference to an additional bul- 
letin which gives needed detail information 
regarding the furnace size, installation and 
use of that particular type. 





87 LoupsPEAKERS are employed in busy 
King’s Cross station, London, and no longer 
is loud-speaker equipment “merely viewed 
as an improved substitute for porters calling 
out station names,” explains a recent issue 
of the London & North Eastern Railway 
Magazine. “Steps are now being taken,” 
it is said, “to ensure that a first-rate train- 
ing” is provided the announcers, and the 
latest innovation is that of music, “to fill 
the intervals between announcements.” The 
railroad adds that “every endeavor is being 
made to enliven for our passengers the 
tedium of waiting.” 

Since the first use of loudspeakers in 
1937, 14 L.N.E.R. stations have been fitted 
with this type of equipment. 


Financial 





Arcnison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Bond 
Redemption.—On October 26, the board of 
directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe authorized the redemption on January 1, 
1945, of the $22,545,000 of Transcontinental 
Short Line first mortgage 4 per cent bonds 
of 1958, which are callable at 110. After 
redemption of this issue the Santa Fe will 
have only $7,977,000 of callable debt re- 
maining, represented by its convertible 
issues due in 1955 and 1960. Refunded debt 
will have been reduced to $243,000,000, and 
fixed charges at the beginning of 1945 will 
amount to $9,000,000 annually. 


BatimorE & Oun10.—Adjustment Plan.— 
The financial adjustment plan of the B. & 
O., reported in detail in the Railway Age 
of September 23, page 495, was mailed to 
the affected security holders on November 1. 


BattrmorE & Onto.— Asks Bids om 
Promissory Notes-—The B. & O. has re- 
quested bids on $706,500, principal amount, 
of promissory notes, series F, subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The notes will be issued under 
a conditional sale agreement and assign- 
ment, dated December 1, 1944, and will 
mature in 30 consecutive equal quarterly 
installments, beginning June 1, 1945. Pro- 
ceeds will be applied to the purchase of 
ten 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching lo- 
comotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, deliveries of which are expected in 
January and February, 1945. 


CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—Court Ex- 
tends Plan Time—The United States dis- 
trict court has extended for six months from 
October 30 time in which company must 
file a plan of reorganization under the bank- 
ruptcy laws. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates —This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. for 
authority to assume liability for $,600,000 
of its sixth equipment trust of 1944 certifi- 
cates in connection with its purchase of 
1,250 50-ton hopper cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. at a cost of $3,241,812 
and of five 2-6-6-6 type freight locomotives 
with 25,000-gal. tenders from the Lima 
Locomotive Works at a cost of $1,416,561. 





Curicaco, Burtrncton & Quincy.—Asks 
Bids on Bond Issue-—The Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, on October 24, called for bids 
on a proposed $40,000,000 bond issue. Bids 
will be ‘opened on November 1. 


Cuicaco, Burtinctron & Quincy. — 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has advised the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that it has accepted a bid of 
the First National Bank of Chicago and 
others for its proposed issue of $1,520,000 
of equipment trust certificates on a 1.849 
per cent interest basis. (Previous item in 
Railway Age of October 21, page 638.) 


CuicaGco, MILWAUKEE, St. Pavt & Pa- 
ciFic.—Reorganization—The appeal taken 


from the revised plan of reorganization for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
was dismissed by the Seventh Circuit Court 
of Appeals on October 31, the action clear- 
ing the way for consummation of the plan. 
The appeals were filed in July by counsel 
representing two groups of adjustment 
bondholders, the trustee of the adjustment 
mortgage, and the debtor and on October 
12 the court took the appeals and a mo- 
tion to dismiss them under advisement. Bal- 
lots for voting on the proposed plan and 
returnable to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by November 29 have already been 
received by security holders. 


Cuicaco & North WeEstEern.—Reorgan- 
ization Expenses—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has approved 
maximum allowances for the period from 
September 1, 1943, to the termination of the 
proceedings for certain services rendered 
and expenses incurred in connection with 
this road’s reorganization. Claims approved 
totaled $190,159 out of $204,619 sought. All 
amounts involved were relatively small 
except the claim of counsel for the reorgan- 
ization managers, that of Sidley, McPher- 
son, Austin & Burgess for $129,107, of which 
$119,107 was approved, and of Oliver & 
Donnally for $47,977, of which $42,977 was 
approved. 


Curcaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric.—Pay- 
ment of R. F. C. Loan.—A proposal of the 
trustees of the Rock Island to pay off $13,- 
718,700 of collateral loans to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation with interest 
at 4 per cent was taken under advisement 
by the federal District court at Chicago on 
October 31. In presenting their motion, the 
trustees stated that on January 1, cash and 
its equivalent stood at $82,000,000 while 
now it is approximately $102,000,000 and 
more than sufficient to pay not only the 
$38,000,000 cash distribution to security 
holders, but also to take care of the R. F. C. 
obligation. They further contended that a 
conservative estimate of the- Rock Island’s 
cash position as of June 30, 1945, places 
the amount at $113,000,000 and that paying 
the R. F. C. claim, totaling $18,000,000, 


’ would fet impair. working, capital. 


At’the same timé, the trustees’ Said ‘that 
the payment of the R. F. C. loan at this 
time would not only save the railroad inter- 
est and dividends of $755,000 a year on new 
securities to which the R. F. C. is entitled 
under the pending reorganization plan, but 
would save considerable interest on the 
outstanding debt which runs at 6 per cent 
or $823,000 annually. In addition some 
$33,000,000 in cash and new securities al- 
lotted to R. F. C. would revert to the com- 
pany’s treasury. 

A representative of the R. F. C. stated 
that that agency was willing to accept 
such a settlement if ordered by the court 
and also offered the trustees the option of 
a similar settlement, after consummation 
of the plan, through “repurchase” of the 
new securities. 

Counsel for the general mortgage bond- 
holders committee, who objected to pay- 
ment now of the R. F. C. claim, pointed 
out that payment would “involve a risk that 
the plan will not be carried out” and con- 
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tended that the court had no power to 
order the payment because the general 
mortgage bondholders had a lien on the 
earnings of the railroad. Others entering 
objections to the proposal were the first 
and refunding mortgage group; the Rock 
Island, Arkansas & Louisiana first mortgage 
bondholders; the Choctaw & Memphis 
bondholders; the Choctaw, Oklahoma & 
Gulf consolidated bondholders ; and the Na- 
tional City Bank as trustee for the secured 
41% per cent bonds. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Morris & Essex Merger.—Directors of the 
Morris & Essex have signed a formal! agree- 
ment of merger with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. 


Great NortHERN.—Promissory Notes.— 
The Great Northern will receive bids until 
November 8 for the purchase of $2,001,918 
of promissory notes to cover the purchase 
of four Diesel-electric road locomotives 
from the Electro-Motive division of the 
General Motors Corporation. 


New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN. 
—Interest Payment.—This railroad has 
notified holders of its terminal first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds, matured May 1, 1943, that 
the United States district court has author- 
ized payment on November 1 of six months’ 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 
from May 1, 1944, to that date on the 
$2,000,000 of the bonds outstanding. Interest 
will continue thereafter on’ May 1 and 
November 1 of each year at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum, instead of 5 per cent 
as heretofore, until further order of the 
court. Fhe railroad’s plan for reorganiza- 
tion recommended by the I. C. C. on July 
19, 1944, provides for 4 per cent interest on 
the new or extended terminal first mortgage 
bonds from January 1, 1944. If the plan is 
consummated, an adjustment will be neces- 
sary to compensate for the interest payment 
made at the rate of 5 per cent per annum 
from January 1, 1944, to May 1, 1944. 


Oxtanoma City Juncrion.—Par Value 
of Stock.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue 10,000 shares of capital 
stock of $20 par value to replace a like 
amount of stock outstanding, which was 
issued in 1941, without authority of the 
commission, to replace an equal number of 
shares of $100 par value, the purpose of the 
exchange being a reduction of the total 
capitalization from $1,000,000 to $200,000. 


SEABOARD AIR Line.—Georgia, Florida 
‘& Alabama Trustee—Leon S. Dure, re- 
ceiver of the G. F. & A., has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for rati- 
fication of his appointment by the court as 
trustee of that road in reorganization pro- 
ceedings under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act. 


SouTHERN.—Acquisition of Subsidiaries. 
~This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire the properties of three subsidiary 
companies which it controls through owner- 
ship of all outstanding stock and bonds. 
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These companies dre the Southérn Railway 
in Kentucky, Southern Railway of Indiana. 
and Cumberland Railway. 


TAMPA NorTHERN.—T rustee.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ratified the appointment of Cody Fowler as 
substitute trustee of this read in its section 
77 reorganization proceedings. 


WeEstTerRN Paciric.—Reorganization Au- 
thorized.—Consummation of the modified 
plan for this road’s reorganization under the 
provisions of section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, which was approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1939 (as reported 
in Railway Age of July 29, page 195) and 
confirmed by the federal court, has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the commission 
in a supplemental report and order approv- 
ing accompanying security issues and effect- 
ing certain minor changes in its details. 
The former properties of the debtor com- 
pany will be revested in that company, and 
no new corporation will be organized. The 
effective date of the plan is January 1, 1939. 

Aside from equipment obligations to be 
assumed, which total $6,965,400, the new 
eapitalization will include $10,000,000 of 
series A first mortgage 4 per cent bonds, 
$21,219,075 of series A general mortgage 
4% per cent income bonds, $31,850,297 of 
5 per cent preferred stock, and 319,441 
shares of common stock without par value. 
The entire issue of first mortgage bonds 
will be issued at par to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., which also will receive 
$1,185,200 of the general mortgage income 
bonds, $1,777,800 of the preferred stock, and 
15,788 shares of the common stock. Holders 
of old first mortgage bonds will receive 
$19,716,040 of new general mortgage bonds, 
while the Railroad Credit Corp. will re- 
ceive $154,080 and the A. C. James Co. 
$163,680 of the same issue. The Railroad 
Credit Corp. also will receive $241,640 of 
preferred stock and about 35,425 shares of 
common, while the A. C. James Co. will 
receive $256,700 of preferred and 37,635 
shares of common. Holders of old first 
mortgage bunds also will receive the balance 
of the new preferred stock, amounting to 
$29,574,060, and 230,184 shares of new com- 
mon. In addition, 424,380 shares of common 
will be held in reserve for conversion of the 
general mortgage income bonds. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
. Oct. 31 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 42.07 42.10 37.03 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative saivag” Bonde 90.41 90.25 79.35 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland & Pittsburgh. — 7% 
87%¢, quarterly; s 
terly, both payable 


} guaranteed, 
ial guaranteed, 50¢, quar- 

ember 1 to holders of rec- 
ord November 10. 


Erie.—certificates of beneficial interest, 50¢, 
payable December 15 to holders of record No- 
vember 30. 

Great Northern.—preferred, $1.00, quarterly, 
payable December 16 to holders of record No- 
vember 13. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis (year-end). 


—$1.00; payable December 1 to holders of record’ 


November 8. 
Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
December 9 to holders of record November 20. 
Reading.—4% Ist preferred, 50¢, quarterly, 
payable December 14 to holders of record No- 
vember 22. 


News Department continued on second left-hand page 





Abandonments 





NorTHERN Paciric.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a 25.8- 
mile segment of main line from New 
Salem, N. D., to Kurtz upon completion of 
a shorter line on a new location. 


OxKLaHoma City JuNnction.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon opera- 
tion of the livestock loading and unloading 
facilities at the Oklahoma National Stock 
Yards, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


READING.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon two segments of its 
Schuylkill and Susquehanna branch, one 
from a point near Auburn, Pa., to Auchen- 
bach, 15.2 miles, and one from Rockville 
to a point near Rausch Gap, 22.6 miles, and 
also to abandon operation under trackage 
rights over the Pennsylvania from Rockville 
to Harrisburg, 5.6 miles. 


SeasoArp Arr Line.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a branch 
from Lydia, S. C., to Timmonsville, 17.1 
miles. 


SouTHERN Pacrric.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to abandon a portion of 
a branch from Grace, Calif., to Wilson, 
12.29 miles, upon completion of a new 
connection between the segment of the 
branch not abandoned and the road’s main 
line. 





A $16,478 InvEsTMENT.—In a recent ad- 
vertisement, appearing in some 300 news- 
papers along its lines, and designed to make 
clear to the public that the Louisville & 
Nashville “represents private investment 
and free enterprise working constantly and 
efficiently for the betterment of employees, 
investors and the public,” the railroad re- 
veals that for each one of its employees 
there is represented an average investment 
of $16,478. Its owners, the L. & N. ex- 
plains, have an investment in equipment of 
more than $536 million, and their employee 
count totals 32,500. “The mutual interests 
of investor and worker are inseparable,” the 
railroad makes plain. 





8,000,000 MEALS MONTHLY are served by 
British Railway staff canteens, T. D. Slat- 
tery, general traffic matiager, British Rail- 
ways, in New York, reports. Whereas 
there were, at the outbreak of the war, 189 
canteens at stations and depots belonging 
to main-line railways and the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board, today there are 
528, with an additional 87 under construc- 
tion, and with plans in preparation for an- 
other 117. Existing canteens, he explains, 
have seating accommodations for 53,000 at 
a sitting. 

One of the busiest staff canteens is at 
Paddington on the Great Western. Open 
to members of the armed forces, this can- 
teen has catered to 12,000,000 persons since 
the war. 
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DEPENDABLE BRAKING ||| 
STARTS HERE uM | 








The dependability and responsiveness that make the engineer the master of 150-car 
freights and 100 mph streamliners do not come from the brake equipment alone. 
Accessories, such as the compressor and aftercooler, can claim some of the credit. 

These devices, like the brakes themselves, are the end-products of three 


quarters of a century of research and development. Refinements such as the 


improved inlet filter that screens the air, and the mechanical lubricator that 
“meters” wear-banishing oil, help to extend compressor life and maintain a high | 


level of performance. The aftercooler drops out extra moisture and so adds an | 





extra margin of operating efficiency. 
Westinghouse compressors and aftercooler on the head end are a good start 
toward dependable braking. | 








75 Years of Fronecring | 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, WILMERDING, PA |} ) 








he : Wy 
Wabcotite fittings are another important service development. | i | 
Furnished as attachments for all major devices, they are |}\ |)| 
also available for line pipe connections to fit every installa- 
| tion. They simplify and strengthen installation, reduce 
upkeep and contribute to reliable brake performance. 
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TO PERMIT TODAY'S TRAINS TO 


MOVE AT SHORTER INTERVALS 
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EXECUTIVE 


George M. Nolan, assistant freight 
traffic manager of-the Southern with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-president at 
Columbia, S. C., a newly-created position. 


W. P. Goss, general manager of the 
Magma Arizona Railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Superior, Ariz., has been elected 
vice-president and general manager, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding E. G. 
Dentzer, who has retired. 


Frederic E. Lyford, trustee of the New 
York, Ontario & Western, has_ resigned, 
effective December 1, to become assistant to 
the chairman of Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp., construction and marine salvage 
engineers and contractors. Mr. Lyford was 
born at Waverly, N. Y., on January 20, 
1895, and was graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity with a degree in mechanical engi- 
neering in 1916. After being employed 
variously as an apprentice ship fitter by the 
Bethlehem Steel Company at Sparrows 
Point, Md., and as a factory inspector by 
the Allied Machinery Company at New 
York, he served with the U. S. Army in 
the first World War as a first lieutenant 
attached to the air service as an observer. 
In 1919 he rejoined the Allied Machinery 
Company as assistant sales manager at New 
York, and the following year, entered sales 
promotion work for the Tioga Mills at 
Waverly. Mr. Lyford began his railroad 
service with the Lehigh Valley as an appren- 
tice instructor at Sayre, Pa., in 1923 and 
was promoted to assistant general machine 
fereman in 1925. Three years later he was 
named special engineer to the superin- 
tendent of motive power at Sayre, and soon 





Conway Studios, Ine. 
Frederic E. Lyford 


after became special engineer to the vice- 
president there. He served as examiner for 
the railroad division of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation from 1934 to 1936, 
when he became assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
In 1937 he was appointed trustee of the 


New York, Ontario & Western, the position 
he now leaves to join Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott as assistant to the chairman. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Austin J. McMahon, assistant general 
counsel of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western at New York, has retired after 
35 years service. Mr. McMahon was born 
at Binghamton, N. Y., on October 8, 1874, 
and graduated from Cornell University in 
1897. He was admitted to the New York 
bar in December, 1899, and to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court in December, 1915. 
He served as a lieutenant of the 203d Vol- 
unteer Infantry of New York State during 
the Spanish-American war and then prac- 
ticed law at Syracuse, N. Y., until 1909, 
when he joined the legal department of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Albert L. Burford, whose promotion to 
general solicitor of the Kansas City South- 
ern and the Louisiana & Arkansas, with 
headquarters at Shreveport, La., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 21, 
was born in Titus county, Tex., in 1877, 





Albert L. Burford 


and received his higher education at the 


University of Texas. He entered railway 
service in 1906 with the St. Louis South- 
western at Mt. Pleasant, Tex. One year 
later Mr. Burford became district attorney 
of the St. Louis Southwestern, the Texas 
& Pacific, the Texarkana & Fort Smith, 
the Kansas City Southern and the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, with headquarters at Tex- 
arkana, Tex. On September 1, 1915, he was 
promoted to assistant general attorney of 
the St. Louis Southwestern, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., and in 1917 he went 
with the Louisiana & Arkansas as general 
counsel, the position he held at the time of 
his new appointment. 


C. E. Nottingham has been appointed 
auditor of disbursements of the Fort Worth 
& Denver City and of the Wichita Valley, 
with headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex. 


OPERATING 


The Seaboard Air Line has abolished its 
present designation of operating mileage as 
Northern district and Southern district. 
C. H. Sauls has been appointed assistant 
general manager at Savannah, Ga., with 


jurisdiction over the entire system. M. H. 
Gold, assistant general manager at Raleigh, 
N. C., has been transferred to Norfolk, Va. 


Walter Ross Pittman, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Port Tampa 
terminals of the Atlantic Coast Line at Port 





Walter Ross Pittman 


Tampa, Fla., was announced in the October 
7 issue of Railway Age, was born at Evans- 
ville, Ind., on April 9, 1886, and entered 
railroad servige with the Illinois Central on 
October 1, 1903, in the train yard and 
freight agency at Evansville. He later 
served in the freight agency at Louisville, 
Ky., until his resignation in October, 1911. 
On August 21, 1912, Mr. Pittman joined the 
Atlantic Coast Line as rate clerk, Tampa, 
Fla., freight agency, and was promoted to 
chief clerk at Tampa in July, 1913. He was 
named agent, Florida transfer, in October, 
1917, and became freight agent at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., on April 1, 1922, remaining in 
that post until his recent promotion to super- 
intendent, Port Tampa terminals. 


TRAFFIC 


Frank E. Johnson, commercial agent of 
the Central of Georgia at Chicago, has been 
promoted to central western agent, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 


James S. Watson, coal freight agent of 
the Jersey Central Lines at New York, has 
been named general coal freight agent. The 
position of coal freight agent has been 
abolished. 


W. C. Spencer, general passenger agent 
of the Southern at Washington, D. C., has 
been named general passenger agent at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to succeed James 
Freeman, who will retire from active duty 
on December 1. Mr. Freeman was born at 
Greenville, Ga., on July 29, 1875, and 
entered railroading with the Southern as 
city passenger and ticket agent at Savannah, 
Ga., on October 1, 1898. He was promoted 
to traveling passenger agent at Macon, Ga., 
in 1901, and served subsequently as district 
passenger agent at Jacksonville, Fla., from 
1905 to 1907, when he was transferred to 
Atlanta, Ga. He became assistant general 
passenger agent in 1912 and district passer- 
ger agent at Birmingham, Ala:, in 1920. He 
was appointed assistant general passenger 
agent at Chattanooga in January, 1929, and 
was advanced to general passenger agent, 
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the position from which he will retire, on 


July 1, 1941. 


W. B. Gheen, general freight traffic 
manager of the Reading at Philadelphia, has 
resigned after more than 43 years service, 
and J. A. Fisher, freight traffic manager at 
Philadelphia, has been named to succeed 
him. Harry B. Light, general coal freight 
agent at Philadelphia, has been appointed 
freight trafic manager succeeding Mr. 
Fisher, while James W. Lawson, general 
agent, freight department, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been promoted to general coal 
freight agent at Philadelphia. T. H. Ram- 
sey, New England freight agent at Boston, 
Mass., has been advanced to division freight 
agent at Harrisburg, Pa., replacing I. L. 
Fish, who has been furloughed to the 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines, and 
H. E. Pauli has been named New England 
freight agent at Boston. 

Mr. Gheen was born at West Chester, 
Pa., and educated at Worrall’s Academy. 
He entered railway service in 1900 as a 
telegrapher-agent with the Reading, serving 
all his subsequent career with this road. 
In 1920 he was named division freight agent, 





W. B. Gheen 


and in 1922 he became coal freight agent. 
He served as general freight agent from 
1926 to 1931, when he was appointed assist- 
ant freight traffic manager. Mr. Gheen 
was advanced to freight traffic manager in 
1936, and in 1939 he received his promotion 
to general freight traffic manager, the posi- 
tion from which he has now resigned. 
Mr. Light, who was born at Lebanon, Pa., 
on August 22, 1893, and attended Drexel 
Institute, entered railroad service as a clerk 
in the Lebanon freight station of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading (now the Reading) in 
1911, remaining in this capacity until 1913. 
He joined the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford in 1916 as chief clerk in the 
express accounting department at Boston, 
Mass., and from 1918 to 1922 he engaged 
in industrial traffic work and served as 
salesman. On August 14, 1922, he returned 
to the Reading as a rate clerk in the office 
of the general agent, freight department, 
at New York, and the following September 
he was named chief clerk. In April of the 
next year he was appointed freight traffic 
representative at New York, remaining in 
this post until January, 1926, when he be- 
came assistant general agent there. He 
served as general agent at New York from 
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Table of Freight Operating Statistics appears on second | 


May, 1927, to May, 1928, when he went to 
Philadelphia, Pa., as coal freight agent. On 
April 1, 1935, he was advanced to assistant 
general freight agent at Philadelphia, and 
the following year he was promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent. On July 16, 1938, Mr. 





Harry B. Light 


Light was named general coal freight agent, 
the position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as freight traffic manager at 
Philadelphia. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Donald L. Sommerville, assistant to 
the chief engineer, Central region, of the 
Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
promoted to chief engineer succeeding C. 
I. Leiper, whose appointment as vice- 
president was announced in the Railway 
Age of October 14. 


MECHANICAL 


I. I. Sylvester, chief inspector of Diesel 
equipment, Canadian National, at Montreal, 
Que., has resigned, and E. J. Feasey, 
special engineer in the mechanical depart- 
ment, has been named to succeed him. 


S. T. Kuhn has been appointed assistant 
to the general superintendent of motive 
power of the New York Central, at New 
York, succeeding F. C. Ruskaup, who has 
been transferred. 


R. W. Daniel, master mechanic of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville at La- 
fayette, Ind., has been appointed acting 
superintendent of motive power, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding W. M. 
English, who has been granted a leave of 
absence to enter military service as a 
colonel. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. B. Fraser, district storekeeper of the 
Canadian Natienal, Western region, at 
Transcona, Man., has been appointed gen- 
eral storekeeper, Atlantic region, with head- 
quarters at Moncton, N. B. 


H. P. McQuilkin has been appointed 
assistant purchasing agent of the Baltimore 
& Ohio with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Md. E. W. Walther, acting assistant pur- 
chasing agent, has been named general 
storekeeper at Baltimore. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. Harvey Bartle, chief medical 
examiner of the Pennsylvania with head- 


quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has retired. 


after 41 years service. Dr. John A. White 
II, medical examiner at Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed to succeed him. 


OBITUARY 


Larry C. Bostwick, eastern traffic 
manager of the Wabash at New York, died 
in a hospital at Plainfield, N. J., on. October 
25. He was 68 years old. 


William E. Riggs, who retired in 
February as chief special agent of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, died in a hospital at 
Elgin, IIL, on October 29. 


Frederick Tench, president of Terry 
& Tench Company, steel construction engi- 
neers for many years associated with the 
New York Central System, who helped 
build the Grand Central Terminal in New 
York and the New York Central draw- 
bridge across the Harlem river at Park 
avenue and 135th street, New York, died at 
White Plains, N. Y., on October 26. He 
was in his eighty-second year. 


Willis L. Reeves, general freight agent 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago, died at his home in that city on 
October 29. Mr. Reeves was born at Tren- 
ton, Ky., on December 25, 1884, and entered 
the service of the Illinois Central in 1902 as 
a clerk in the freight office at Louisville, Ky. 
Subsequently he was appointed telegraph 
operator at the same point and then station 
accountant, being sent to. Memphis, Tenn., 
in 1906, as a rate clerk. After a time Mr. 
Reeves was advanced to chief clerk and, on 
April 1, 1920, he was further promoted to 
assistant general freight agent at the same 
point. On September 1, 1930, he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago, and in November, 1931, 
he was advanced to assistant to the freight 
trafic manager. Four years later Mr. 
Reeves was promoted to the position he held 
at the time of his passing. 


John Walter Wardlaw, chief of trans- 
portation of the Canadian National at Mont- 
real, Que., died on October 24. He was 64 
years old. Mr. Wardlaw was born at Galt, 
Ont., in 1882, and entered railroad service 
in 1902 with the Grand Trunk (now the 
Canadian National), serving until 1905 as 
clerk and stenographer. He then transferred 
to the Central Vermont and after filling 
various positions in the offices of the general 
manager, vice-president and president he 
was named assistant to president.and pur- 
chasing agent in 1915. Three years later 
Mr. Wardlaw became general manager of 
the Central Vermont, continuing in that ca- 
pacity until 1929 when he joined the Cana- 
dian National as superintendent of passenger 
train service. He was appointed superin- 
tendent of freight train service in 1932, and 
in June, 1936, he became general superin- 
tendent of transportation for the Central 
region, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont. 
He was appointed chief of transportation 
for the National system in February of this 
year. A photograph of Mr. Wardlaw and 
a sketch of his career appeared on page 444 
of the February 26 issue of Railway Age. 
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Let’s get Gon to Cth 


on train communication 


“UNION” 


INDUC <TR ‘COP INICATION 


Dependable voice communication 


“Union” I.T.C. (Inductive Train Com- 
munication) system provides dependable, 
practicable two-way voice communica- 
tion between vehicles on a train, between 
trains, and between trains and wayside 
points. 
It is the only train communication system 
designed exclusively for railroad use, by 
~ men who know railroad needs, and proved 
through years of regular railroad service. 





If your railroad 


has 7% als 


“Union” Inductive Train Commurtication 
is a system of voice communication de- 
signed exclusively for railroad use. It utilizes 
for transmission two elements commonly 
found on railroads—the tracks and the 
adjacent line wires. 


At wayside stations, the frequency- 
modulated wave is transmitted and re- 
ceived over direct connections to tracks 
and line. wires. Vehicles transmit and 


receive inductively. 
Thus, installations of “Union” I.T.C. 


equipment involve no new structures. It’s 
a job that existing departments can handle 
with a minimum of outside supervision. 
If your railroad has rails’ and a pole line, 
you’re well on your way toward easy 
installation of “Union” I.T.C. 


Ease of installation is one more reason 
why railroads interested in dependable 
train communication are finding that 
“Union” I.T.C. is the answer. 


Full information will be furnished with- 
out obligation by our nearest district office. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Alban: poke 
oston y- 1943 
Boston & Maine .........- ot 
rae 1943 
Y., New H. & Hartf.¢...1944 
1943 
Great Lakes R : 

Delaware & Hudson ........1944 
1943 
Del., Lack. & Western rboameey 
Evie .ivccess eG oaceccceecoe keene 
i944 

d Trunk Western ...... 1944 
Gran run 1343 
Lehigh Valley ........0.200% 44 
> F 1943 
New York Central ..... Satie pee. 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1944 
P. Marquette ........++6+ 1944 
ere Marq eer 
Pitts. & Lake Erie ........ 1944 
1943 

Woabaelt occ. cctecccccsesses 1944 
1943 

Central Eastern Region: 

Baltimore & Ohio ........+- 1944 
1943 

Central of New Jersey?...... a 
Chicago & Eastern Ill........ 1944 
1943 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ....1944 
1943 

Long. Teland:......-. 2.000: 1944 
a 

P sylvania System .......- 4 
eansylv iis 
Reading ...... es soetc enw 1944 
1943 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio veveewes eae 


943 

Norfolk & Western .........1944 
1943 

Southern Regi 

Atlantic = ‘Eine iicet cen 1944 
1943 

Central of Georgiat ..... pee nt 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ........ 1944 
1943 

Illinois Central (incl. 1944 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) .....- 1943 
Louisville & Nashville ...... aes 
Seaboard Air Line* ......... 1944 
1943 

SOMtRETH «oc cesccocees .. 1944 
1943 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western 1944 


1 
Chicago Great Western ae 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.f.. ger 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. .1944 


943 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R.....1944 
1943 
Great Northern ............ 1944 
1943 
Min., St. P. & S. St. M.t..1944 
1943 
Northern Pacific ............ 1944 
1943 


Central Western Region: 
AMORG vcccnccedavosiiveceviaeee 


19. 
Atch., ey & S. Fe. yg 1944 
G. C.&S. F.& P.&S. F.) 1943 


Chi., Bon '& a foae 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.f ...... 1944 
1943 

Denver & R. G. Wn.f......1944 
Southern Pacific—Pac. cieneg 
4 

Union Pacific .......:...+..1944 
1943 

Southwestern Region: 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 1944 
1943 

Missouri Pacifict ........... 1944 
1943 

Tea TE PO 5 6X58 te cs 1944 
1943 


St. Louis-San Franciscot ....1944 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas. 1944 
St. Louis Southw. Linest ee 
Texas & New Orleans ...... 1948 





* Report of receivers. 
+ Report of trustee or trustees. 


Miles of 
road 
operated 


362 
362 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 
Road locos. on line 


Train- 
miles 


171,838 
169,934 
379,639 
415,889 
480,840 
527,726 


328,688 


_ 
> 
> 
oe 
we 
oes 
—) 


2,553,603 
2,609,012 
241,600 
© 262,745 
300,287 


607 ,376 
607,971 


1,139,514 
1,148,082 
810,457 
812,409 


918,870 
937,762 

384,177 
330,360 
299,837 
343,664 


2,295,099 
2,077,729 


1,101,115 


"969,093 
281,836 


786,920 
710,480 
1,751,257 
1,860,977 
451,466 
374,896 
1,093,571 
1,188,221 


et 342 
1,210,771 


Locomotive-miles 
Principal 
and 
helper Light 
201,692 36,416 
210,706 38,645 
429,048 38,933 
491,559 59,740 
585,903 56,828 
630,443 61,386 
403,062 37,067 
420,038 39,428 
420,937 64,007 
530,408 110,035 
1,018,759 78,200 
1,124,404 90,905 
265,426 2,203 
303,677 3,256 
621,548 87,298 
587,786 . 92,24 
3,973,403 236,539 
4,403,678 263,027 
830,203 9,54 
894,060 11,716 
454,912 10,227 
510,040 12,118 
99,964 14 
101,844 72 
781,010 18,715 
816,274 19,510 
3,194,158 331,172 
3,227,852 351,824 
285,167 60,536 
302,315 61,194 
306,354 8°447 
327,357 10,021 
137,837 3,386 
141,432 2,299 
43,830 16,482 
49,704 15,719 
5,512,945 712,598 
6,013,228 794,544 
683,438 84,89 
683,194 92,1$2 
yee yc 358 60,960 
1°239°703 57,038 
860,970 58,064 
871,920 67,003 
932,582 14,288 
962,273 14.422 
395,180 6,146 
339,218 5,938 
376,820 4,038 
439,379 3,461 
1,714,780 31,428 
1,743,822 32,625 
1,752,714 45,474 
1,743,684 44,868 
37,757 15,023 
972,349 10,098 
2,358,016 40,506 
2,120,797 31 611 
1,154,370 23,760 
1,248,893 24,439 
292,598 7,037 
300,188 9,877 
1,713,360 85,585 
1,700,769 75,089 
232,508 12,585 
262,373 14,431 
176,897 1,382 
197,894 1,363 
1,351,160 52,713 
1,289,140 56,300 
471,017 8,697 
495,529 11,204 
1,121 "597 90,137 
1,034,481 80,730 
300,934 420 
291,958 612 
3,859,282 218,565 
3,185,217 189,100 
1,572,159 51,391 
,672,203 69,446 
1,518,938 13,705 
1,473,474 16,626 
547,699 79,597 
592,844 93,300 
2,797, "483 429,441 
2,698,106 422,471 
3,309,964 263,755 
3,416,934 279,875 
810,446 16,648 
725,818 12,229 
1,811,590 40,759 
1,942,530 47,514 
451,466 6,625 
374,896 6,148 
1,179,820 26,321 
1,259,713 27,841 
36,572 28 
36,710 16 
493,537 7,011 
582,124 8,172 
1,176,032 47,176 
1,221,178 52. 396 





Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) 
g. os Ww 
Loaded Per Gross Net- 
(thou- cent excl. locos. rev. and 
sands) loaded & tenders  non-rev. 
4,316 62.1 290,025 121,214 
4,423 61.7 299,254 127,171 
13,534 68.1 877,394 398,540 
14,406 65.1 974,701 444,049 
17,675 67.6 1,097,261 481,529 
18,915 65.9 1,219,325 543,763 
13,850 67.3 1,000,690 535,859 
13,763 64.3 1,025,020 540,762 
15,617 69.5 1,034,293 496,053 
19,822 64.9 1,364,41 639,748 
44,725 68.3 2,925,018 1,282,809 
48.360 66.6 3,191,7 1,425,457 
8,270 67.6 532,803 37,941 
9,012 65.9 617,080 291,644 
23,890 59.7 1,739,806 18,436 
21,941 60.1 1,594,116 754,263 
141,844 63.3 9,931,951 4,650,943 
156,186 60.6 11,365, "768 5,295,938 
32,619 67.5 27130,187 63,4 
33,727 64.9 2,253,985 1,025,747 
15,324 65.5 1,039,28 89,555 
15,856 62.3 1,116,096 522,636 
4,356 68.5 368,261 224,011 
4,256 65.2 367,002 218,867 
27,539 69.4 1,788,202 818,459 
28,937 69.2 1,916,707 8,846 
89,748 63.4 6,607,220 3,300,487 
89,940 62.6 6,603,449 3,279,930 
9,050 62.3 678,40 336,946 
8,742 64.7 630,839 328,953 
9,184 60.8 650,909 97,947 
9,391 58.5 684,327 309,478 
3,807 67.7 294,513 161,314 
3,855 66.1 303, "499 172,883 
546 55.6 38,475 14,951 
601 53.5 45,505 17,012 
185,110 64.0 13,288,144 6, 562, 976 
197,519 61.9 14,521,789 7,164, 679 
19,883 66.0 1,492,150 "813,260 
19,772 63.3 1,538,225 836,199 
54,219 57.7 4,705,893 2,716,862 
52,760 56.0 4,642,544 2,637,574 
38,427 59.3 3,307,463 1,793,259 
36,276 57.5 3,216,468 1,754,563 
24,597 64.8 1,653,297 753,243 
26,013 63.9 1,757,341 795,628 
9,081 66.1 612,091 284,822 
7,948 70.5 §21,030 241,941 
11,183 73.9 716,209 352,175 
11,791 69.9 775,360 378,222 
66,139 63.2 4,627,898 2,168,957 
66,837 61.5 4,816,907 2,259,506 
42,645 64.0 3,061,630 1,577,764 
40,121 61.9 2,960,756 1,510,586 
24,817 67.5 1,643,630 763,59 
23,015 67.1 1,558,47 737,447 
52,976 68.5 3,414,276 1,573, "252 
46,286 68.4 3,012,470 1, 399, 180 
36,426 67.1 2,514,182 1,129,206 
38,669 65.2 2,755,597 1,295,411 
9,449 72.6 596,034 268,425 
9,319 70.4 631,423 297,017 
56,150 68.2 3,761,129 1,793,784 
54,024 67.2 3,741,873 1,806,924 
5/824 68.5 390,607 179,098 
6,546 66.3 466,407 220,947 
9,717 50.8 903,991 555,109 
10,947 51.3 1,017,527 628,231 
54,135 65.7 3,973,812 2,008,136 
50,725 66.4 3,786,711 1,978,456 
12,897 64.3 905,654 431,594 
13,329 61.3 988,752 476,726 
45,260 70.5 3,061,801 1,488,244 
41,304 72.9 2,785,209 1 ‘415, 587 
8,037 72.7 516,184 235,554 
7,733 69.9 517,623 260,535 
133,859 65.1 8,972,758 3,639,557 
100,340 66.3 6,752,534 2,780,304 
57,205 65.6 3,960,391 1,858,484 
57,646 63.6 4,137,037 1,950,799 
45,474 69.3 2,964,162 1,359,837 
40,288 66.6 - 2,726,844 1,244,637 
17,574 77.4 1,093,740 532,385 
18,201 74.2 1,163,699 553,273 
105,689 69.4 6,873,740 2,928,939 
95,891 65.0 6,434,916 2,649,170 
125,888 71.4 7,920,613 3,572,674 
120,255 67.3 7,865,248 3, "492. 920 
21,285 61.4 1,449,738 644,523 
19,312 62.0 1,288,659 560,341 
64,554 66.7 4,294,903 1,956,021 
63,209 64.6 4,369,414 2,017,562 
15,183 65.1 1,008,71 415,472 
11,942 66.0 802,281 336,291 
27.688 67.3 1,818,990 836,504 
28,762 64.2 1,967,756 886,538 
608 73.8 37,098 756 
542 66.6 36,387 16,329 
18,112 69.1 1,152,618 535,330 
18,802 64.2 1,233,329 33,568 
32,189 67.9 2,104,198 943,204 
32,463 62.1 2,246,934 963,774 
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{tems for the Month of August 1944 Compared with August 1943 


Freight cars on line G.t.m. sf G.t.m. per Net Net Net. Car 
—— train-br. train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi, ton-m1, miles 
Per excl.loces. excl.locos. per ~perl’d. — per per 
Cent and and train- car- car- car- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders mile mile day day 
New England Region: 
Bost Albany ....--+-+>+- 1944 362 6,024 6,386 0.4 25,176 1,694 708 28.1 665 38.1 
Pe Bas 36s Sms gus) 10 ess Tk Ss 8 
Boston & Maine ......--++-> 944 2,503 ¥ . a ’ j : x 
pee mi dee Heat ae ree “ah 
N. Y., New H. & Harti.t... 1944 3,678 20,61 24, # 2 a ‘J f s 
: ' 1943 3,814 21,231 25,045 2.2 34,135 2,343 - 1,045 28.7 694 36.6 
Great Lakes $ 
Delaware & Hudson ......-- 1944 3,624 6,096 9,720 2.9 51,181 3,060 1,639 38.7. 1,844 70.8 
1945 4,163 5,458 9,621 3.7 48.711 2,999 1,582 39.3 1,710 67.7 
Del., Lack. & Western...... 1944 5,605 12,837 18,442 3.6 40,722 2,892 1,387 31.8 859 38.9 
1943 6,114 14,285 20,399 2.9 42,691 3,254 1,526 32.3 995 47.5 
ee ceivous se anwesece .. 2 1944 7,522 32,009 39,531 3.0 50,704 3,104 1,362 28.7 1,056 $3.9 
1943 10,107 25,655 35,762 2.6 51,569 3,056 1,365 29.5 1,276 65.0 
Grand Trunk Western ...... 1944 2,578 + 6,197 8,775 4.8 41,782 2,058 919 28.8 781 40.2 
1943 2,148 6,830 8,978 5.0 44,612 2,093 989 32.4 1,049 49.2 
Lehigh Valley ........- wee 1944 6,301 21,135 27,436 1.9 51,911 3,221 1,515 34.3 917 44.9 
a 1943 5,887 21,932 27,819 1.6 50,657 3,119 1,476 34.4 877 42.5 
New York Central ........- 1944 44,279 101,353 145,632 3.2 43,283 2,718 1,273 32.8 1,029 49.6 
1943 48,122 106,800 154,922 2.5 44,047 2,828 1,318 33.9 1,117 4 
New York, Chi, & St. L.....1944 2,655 10,704 13,359 2,6 48,721 2,621 1,186 5 1,935 97.1 
1943 3,571 14,046 17,617 2.7 49,231 2,590 1,178 30.4 1,922 97.4 
Pere Marquette ....-.«.+ «+ 1944 2,253 10,003 12,256 2.5 40,450 2,374 1,118 31.9- 1,280 61.2 
: 1943 3,036 8,999 12,035 2.7 y 2,293 1,074 33.0 1,448 70. 
Pitts. & Lake Erie .......- 1944 3,597 9,316 12,913 4.6 53,472 3,857 2,346 $1.4 55 15.8 
1943 3,415 7,884 11,299 5.0 52, 3,828 $1.4 580 17.3 
Wales fa vies cup neces sep dee 5,952 12,715 18,667 3.7 45,951 2,364 29.7 1,361 66.0 
1943 6,653 13,527 20,180 1.8 46,224 2,457 1,152 31.1 1,397 65.0 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio ........++ 1944 39,803 57,335 97,138 2.9 30,956 2,647 1,322 36.8 1,083 46.4 
1943. 41,021 55,429 96,450 2.6 32,561 2,583 1,283 36.5 1,095 48.0 
Central of New Jerseyt....1944 6,872 14,757 21,629 3.0 34,157 2,819 1, 37.2 506 21.8 
1943 4,112 21,164 25,276 1.7 28,663 2,428 1,266 37.6 435 17.9 
Chicago & Eastern IIl....... 1944 2,311 4,619 6,930 3.5 37,839 2,221 1,017 32.4 1,290 65.4 
1943 2,573 5,272 7,845 3.1 38,301 2,246 1,016 33.0 1,353 70.1 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ......1944 9,095 6,126 15,221 2.7 19,203 2,344 1,284 42.4 46 12.1 
1943 8,663 6,48 15,152 5.2 . 2,306 1,315 352 11.9 
Long Island ©......esseeeess 1944 36 5,922 5,958 5 7,423 941 366 27.4 81 5.3 
194 18 5,568 5,586 5 7,657 981 367 28.3 109 7.2 
Pennsylvania System ....... 1944 113,949 128,262 242,211 3.5 39,158 2,887 1,426 35.5 869 38.3 
1943 119,502 122,796 242,298 3.2 38, 2,923 1,442 36.3 942 42.0 
Reading civsiesies .ccvcesis- 298 12,535 26,478 39,013 1.7 30,703 2,459 1,340 40.9 684 25.3 
1943 11,280 25,094 36,374 2.2 31,017 2,536 1,379 42.3 758 28.3 
Pocahontas R ion : 
Chesapeake Ce . ec ieees 1944 33,645 18,622 52,267 1.3 58,766 4,177 2,412 50.1 1,670 57.7 
; 1943 38,587 16,789 55,376 1.1 58,330 4,106 2,333 50.0 1,575 56.3 
Norfolk & Western ........ 1944 30,960 8,674 39,634 2.0 64,940 4,138 2,244 46.7 1,463 52.9 
1943 30,964 6,885 37,849 1.9 62,793 4,030 2,199 48.4 1,491 $3.6 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Lime ........ 1944 7,442 15,550 22,992 2.7 30,502 1,809 824 30.6 1,049 $2.9 
R ‘ is 1943 7,852 20,177 28,029 3.3 31,314 1.885 853 30.6 971 49.7 
Central of Georgiaf ......-.. 1944 1,899 7,115 9,014 1.5 30,002 1,6 749 31.4 1,068 51.5 
i : i 1943 2,465 6,586 9,051 1.3 28,866 1,591 739 30.4 890 41.5 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ...... 1944 2,111 6,778 8,889 a] 41,361 2,396 1,178 31.5 1,281 55.0 
=. Be 1943 2,377 7,495 9,872 a] 39,998 2,266 1,105 32.1 1,277 57.0 
iHlinois Central (incl. 1944 18,837 37,350 56,187 1.1 44,595 2,774 1,300 32.8 1,302 62.9 
Y azoo iss. Vy. ey 60ee 1943 19,245 33,019 52,264 9 43,619 2,847 1,335 33.8 1,387 66.7 
Louisville & Nashville ...... 1944 28,748 14,911 43,659 3.7 29,374 1,874 966 37.0 1,154 48.8 
‘ s A 1943 28,887 15,667 44,554 2.6 28,594 1,838 938 37.7 1,084 46.5 
Seaboard Air Line* ........ 1944 6,357 16,281 22,638 1.8 32,778 1,940 901 30.8 1,082 $2.1 
2 1943 7,015 16,277 23,292 1.6 31,389 3 894 32.0 1,053 49.0 
Southeast xcikiws se0us age os: 1944 15,845 34,686 50,531 2.3  25,887° 1,512 697. 29.7 1,013 49.8 
1943 16,183 30,222 46,405 18 25,469 1,469 682 30.2 984 47.6 
Northwestern yt 
Chi. & North estern 1944 22,099 34,429 56,528 3.2 35,557 2,370 1,064 31.0 652 31.4 
c. 1943 22,162 31,714 53,876 - 4.2 35,765 2,391 1,124 33.5 754 34.5 
Chicago Great Western ....1944 1,007 4,728 5,735 1.9 36,071 2,100 946 28.4 1,465 71.0 
a “ © 1943 1,228 4,708 5,936 1.7 38,757 2,164 1,018 31.9 1,553 69.3 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.t. Bote as eee 33,280 57,120 1.8 36,561 2,359 1,125 31.9 1,045 48.0 
oO 3 ’ 29,347 54,424 1.4 36,183 2,349 1,135 33.4 1,077 47.9 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. . 1944 822 7,096 7,918 4.7 24,898 1,842 844 30.8 783 37.2 
ss 1943 1,447 7,296 8,743 6.4 27,972 1,970 933 33.8 8 36.6 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R. ....1944 15,146 567 15,713 2.7 91,655 5,269 3,236 57.1 1,183 39.7 
2 1943 14,841 356 15,197 2.3 89,658 5,305 3,276 57.4 1,337 45.4 
Great Northern .......--- 1944 22,728 21,232 43,960 1.8 45,097 2,960 1,496 37.1 1,531 62.8 
: “1943 23,670 21,865 45,535 2.3 45,782 2,960 1,546 39.0 1,473 56.9 
Min., St. P. & S. St. M.t 1944 6,396 8,315 14,711 2.5 33,954 1,998 95 33.5 1,000 46.5 
" 1943 7,111 6,736 13,847 2.6 35,314 2,069 998 35.8 1,128 51.4 
Northern Pacific ........... 1944 . 17,197 22,721 39,918 2.6 44,432 2,951 1,434 32.9 1,231 53.1 
1943 18,912 16,018 34,930 3.2 43,892 2 1,468 34.3 1,334 53.4 
Central Western Region: : i 
Altont seesecessees eer eees 1944 1,832 7,499 9,331 2.4 40,321 1,844 842 29.3 827 38.8 
: 1943 1,169 6,922 8,091 3.5 40,655 1,892 952 33.7 993 42.2 
Atch., Top, & S. Fe (incl 1944 43,161 $2,885 96,086 2:9 43,642 2,506 1,016 27.2 1,173 66.3 
G. C&S. F.& P. &S. F.) 1943 50,792 38,902 89,694 3.1 38,674 2,310 951 27.7 969 $2.7 
( h B 1. & * , , 
1., Dur Geincy .isss. 1944 17,516 31,116 48,632 2.1 41,521 2,655 1,246 32.5 1,299 61.3 
a 943 18,376 30,970 49,346 2.0 40,995 2,612 1,232 33.8 1,257 58.4 
Chi., Rock I, & Pac.t...... 1944 10,369 24,004 34,373 3.1 35,975 2,054 942 29.9 1,267 61.1 
‘ 1943 12,526 21,367 33,893 3.4 33,940 1,964 896 30.9 1,177 57.2 
Denver & R. G, Wn.t...... 1944 7,944 10,712 18,656 3.4 35,369 2,262 1,101 30.3 969 41.3 
8 1943 8,089 10,657 18,746 2.9 30,973 2,302 1,095 30.4 919 40.7 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines.1944 25,122 59,331 84,453 2.5 38,369 2,837 1,209 27.7 1,127 58.6 
Bs Fr 1943 26,554 60,864 ~ 87,418 2.3 36,137 2,721 2,120 27.6 984 54.8 
Union FRR 6 ei ove tc ete 1944 27,776 42,222 69,998 2.4 49,239 2,569 1,159 28.4 1,667 82.2 
- * 1943 28,258 47,818 76,076 2.4 42,945 2,462 1,093 29.0 1,496 76.5 
Southwestern Region : ‘ : 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 1944 1,648 8.559 10,204 0.4 33,127 1,851 823 30.3 1,999 107.6 
ee : , 53 968 ‘9 32,658 : 7 0 1, : 
Missouri Pacifict ........-. 1944 10,885 29,089 39,974 1.4 aS iin: 1.423 30:3 He 3 
: 1943 10,277 34,649 44,926 16 39958 2359 1,089 31.9 1,444 70.1 
exas & Paciflé .......... ae 1,328 7,738 9,089 1.3 42,354 2'252 928 27.4 11532 86.0 
St. Louis-San Franciscot ...1944 6,382 13,231 195613 20 | 3a's69 11670 7e8 30.2 1363 67.0 
St. Louis-San F _ 1943 7,778 13,148 20,926 2.8 31,766 1,667 751 30.8 1,377 69.6 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texag. 108 os 3? 34 21,407 1,056 477 27.6 1,569 77.2 
St. Louis Southw. Linest ..1944 1,097 6,504 7,601 1.6 38483 oon tot 26 o 188 108 ; 
resin 1943. 1,403 6,953 8,356 1.2 34,704 2,175 28.4 2.104 115 
exas & New Orléans ...... 1944 3,518 17,982 21,500 2.5 32,279 1,815 814 29.3. 1,380 69.4 
1943 4.266 =. 21,434_—.25,700 2.0 32,420 1,881 807 29.7 1,218 661 


Compiled by. the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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Net Coal 
daily th. per 
ton-mi. 1000 

per g.t.m. 
road-mi. inc. 

10,801 170 
11,332 169 
7,115 95 
7,927 93 
8,558 95 
9, 92 
20,432 97 
20,571 97 
16,480 113 
21,232 117 
18,441 87 
20,510 84 
$733 79 
1 87 
21,172 100 
9,496 99 
14,531 96 
482 91 
18,756 84 
19,969 79 

8,247 85 

8,584 78 
31,555 82 

5 79 

, 97 
12,178 99 
17,417 137 
17,314 131 
16,594 115 
16,151 126 
10,539 109 
10,946 106 
13,275 124 
14,227 120 

1,296 288 

1,467 268 
21,445 110 
23,270 111 
18,619 111 
19,050 112 
28,905 71 
28,099 69 
27,133 83 
26,535 85 

4,906 103 

5,188 101 

5,153 122 

4,377 114 

5,853 107 

6,219 109 
11,024 107 
11,482 104 
10,751 122 
10,289 116 

$,920 130 

5,713 110 

7,843 138 

6,967 136 

4,512 107 

$,160 108 

5,992 113 

6,631 107 

5,4 111 

5,431 110 

3,597 101 

4,438 98 
32,796 56 
37,116 55 

7,82 86 

2,770 82 

3,269 85 

3,612 81 

,306 117 

6,9 118 

8,304 118 

9,185 103 

8,967 106 

6,821 111 

6,820 106 

7,124 ag 

5,684 103 

§,202 110 

7,192 158 

7,421 1 
11,532 96 
10 99 
11,782 115 
11,483 116 

6,415 79 

5,509 79 

8,923 99 

9,205 100 

7,121 83 

5,764 89 

5,846 124 

6,171 122 

3,399 =117 

3,313 118 
10,793 76 
10,757 738 

7,022 87 

7,165 84 
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HOW WESTINGHOUSE SERVES THE TRANSPORTATION 


LOW 
POWER 
FACTOR 


SIGNAL 
SYSTEM 
STABILITY 


Where power factor or voltage conditions are a 
problem on signal systems, Westinghouse Capacitors 
offer an economical solution. In shops and round- 
houses, too, they generally eliminate the need for 
heavier line circuits or larger power supply apparatus. 

Capacitors offer advantages for many railroad uses. 
They cut idle power costs, line drop, transformer and 
distribution losses. Motor and lighting performance 
are stepped up. 

Type FP Capacitors are impregnated with Inerteen, 
a noninflammable, nonexplosive, insulating medium. 
Capacitor elements are protected under all conditions 
‘by the positive hermetic seal obtained with Solder- 
sealed bushings. The capacitors are free from radio 
interference, and losses are guaranteed not to exceed 
4 of 1% of the operating kv-a. Ratings range from 
2% to 15 kv-a at various distribution voltages either 
single or three-phase units. 

Inerteen-filled capacitors are available for every 
type of application. Ask your nearest Westinghouse 
district office for complete information. Or write 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-15090 


Westi 
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50 


nghouse 


OFFICES EVERY WHERE 








INDUSTRY 









15 kv-a, 4600-volt 
capacitors installed 
on signal circuit of 
an eastern railway. 









240 kv-a, 575-volt 
indoor capacitor 
equipment with 







automatic control. 
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“Air-cooling’’ was introduced as early as 1884 when the Baltimore and Ohio 
equipped a passenger car with an ice-cooling system. Since that date great strides 
have been made in the development of air conditioning—electronically-cleaned air 
to assure additional comforts for postwar travelers. The “Fresh as a Daisy’ booklet 
B-3420 very cleverly acquaints you with the many advantages of the Precipitron to 
the railroads and passengers. Write for your personal copy today. 





Limited man power means fewer oil pots, more frozen switches this winter. Faced 
with this prediction, consideration should be given today to overcoming cold weather 
hazards with electric track switch heaters. The famous Westinghouse Corox Heaters 
are by far the most efficient, economical and dependable method of keeping the 
switches clear. Read booklet B-2173 for the solution—Corox Heaters stay on the job. 





The ‘De-ion” (fuseless) Circuit Breaker is a “must'’—now and postwar. This modern 
method of circuit protection for railroads provides positive “plus” protection, permits 
maximum loading of circuits, assures faster resumption of interrupted service, 
guarantees safe operation . . . and lifetime.costs are less than any other protective 
device. “De-ion” Circuit Broakies merit your special attention today. 





“Tuffernell’’ Insulating Materials are just that—Tuffernell—a complete line of 
tapes, micas, fabrics and papers to keep railroad electrical equipment and apparatus 
operating at its best—to forestall costly shut-downs and replacements of parts. A copy 
of Catalog 65-000 and the handy Tuffernell sample pack B-3322 is your convenient 
index to quality insulating materials. Every repair ~ needs this selection data . 
available on request. 


~ 


= 





Tertninal sind tepalt chop supervisors Lai motors and electrical equipment 
perform more efficiently when Westinghouse Dry-Type Transformers are located at 
“load center”. Long stretches of heavy, low-voltage lines are eliminated—improved 
voltage regulation assured—lighting efficiency materially improved and maintenance 
costs ate greatly reduced. For further particulars, request Catalog Section 44-100. 





For further information on recent engineering advances or literature descriptive 
of any of the products mentioned in Train Talk, call your nearest Westinghouse office. 
Or write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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BALDWIN) SERVES THE NATION 


WHICH THE RAILROADS HELPED TO BUND 


BALDWIN. PRODUCTS Sceam, Hlectric and Diesel- 
Electric Locomotives » Ordnance - Metal Plate Fabrication - 
Hydraufic Presses and Turbines . Testing Machines and 
Instruments - Marine Equipment . Power Tools and 
Special Machinery - Diesel Engines for Locomotive, 
Marine and Stationary Service - Ship Propellers « Bronze 
Castings - Babbitt Metal - Alloy Iron for Special Purposes - 
Rolled Steel Wheels « Tires - Steel Forgings and Castings - 
Water Control Valves and Special Hydraulic Equipment. 








OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK + CHICAGO ~ ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO + HOUSTON - WASHINGTON © 




















ee and the locomotives -which serve 
them are at war just as truly as the tanks 
and guns on foreign battlefields. Without the 
splendid record-breaking job being done by the 
railroads, our armed forces could never achieve 


_ victory. 


The railroad’s task, however, did not begin 





nor will it end with the war. When peace comes, 
the locomotives that are now working for mili- 
tary victory will once more take up their task of 
building the greatest peace-time industrial nation 
on earth. 

‘When that day comes, Baldwin locomotives 
will be hard at work as they have been for more 
than a century. 





WSTON + DETROIT - PITTSBURGH 








Full Boiler 
HORSEPOWER 


at all times 


with the 


HANNA STOKER 


because 

Its scientific method of firing 

Gives ideal distribution of coal 
—— 


THE HANNA STOKER COMPANY | 


Cincinnati 27, Ohio 
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Today, Grip Nut Company passes its 
40th Milestone. Born into the world 
of Railroading exactly forty years 
ago, November 4, 1904, the Grip 
Nut Company is proud of the fact 
that the Railroad Industry and Grip 
Nuts have been through forty years 
of constant improvement and expan- 
sion together. 
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This fortieth milestone is a stepping 
stone, not a stopping stone. The Grip 
Nut, with its basically correct design, 
has been improved to keep pace with 
the needs of modern railroading, and 
will continue to be improved to meet 


the demand for ever-better products. / 
/ 
“ 


~ 
Sn 


1904/1944 


adie NUT COMPANY 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


REGIONAL OFFICES. ST. PAUL <-WINWEAPOLIS ~°ST. LOUIS — SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO - CLEVELAND — SALT LAKE CITY — SALISCURY, MG —PrFTSOURGH = NEW YORK. 
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Doicss was the selection, for a second time, of Okonite products for all 
power and signal circuits, by the Central Railroad of New Jersey, This occurred 
in the replacement of the old Newark Bay Bridge, still believed to be the longest 
4 track railroad bridge and largest drawbridge assembly in the world Satisfac 
tory service for years on the old structure with Okonite signal wires and cables 
was the reason 


It is not unusual, when electrical systems are modernized, to find chat the 
original Okonite Wires and Cables are in such excellent condition that they 
can be re-used 


Okonite Insulated Wires and Cables give such long and satisfactory service, 
farsighted engineers repeatedly select Okonite products for new or replacement 
jobs. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey 
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INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 














TRACTOR CRANES 


built by MATHER 
Your big jobs... quickly, efficiently done 


Here is a MATHER Tractor Crane, small, compact, 

maneuverable — thar thrives on a 24-hour work- 

ing day . . . will do your big jobs quickly, 
economically and efficiently. 















The Mather STEVEDORING CRANE: 


Capacity 3 and 5 tons. Gas or Die- 
sel powered tractor unit, load car- 
ried on driving wheels; solid or 
pneumatic tires; all welded 
frame; boom 16’ standard 
(longer booms avail- 
able); tip spool or 
sheaves optional. 


All Mather Cranes are 
manufactured under 
patents issued and 
pending in the United 
States and foreign 
countries. 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE \" AY Inf — > 
so wexmmaronc avers VAT AN nein 
N ~ 


NEW TORK 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








Y BUILT ON CONTRACT 


THOMAS 


BAR anp BILLET 
SHEARS 


Cire 


Write for 
Bulletin 
311 giving 
Specifica- 
tions and 
details. 


TEVILELT EELIECEL GET TR TEL 


hese shears are serving the major railroads of the country, 
with an enviable record for life and accurate performance. 
All-steel construction, — for maximum 8 and 
rigidity. Furnished with or without feed tables, in various 
capacities to meet specific requirements. 
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4 
MACHINE MANUFACTURING COM 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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HOMAS TRUCK 
of Keokuk 





THOMAS MAKES 


SAFETY WAGONS 


Heavy Loads — Sharp Turns — No Tipping 
. Safety non-tip auto steer 
- Full 90° turn without tipping 
. Front wheels always support corners 
. All steel welded construction 
. Hyatt roller bearings—hardened races 
. Two big capacities—3 ton and 5 ton 
- Hand or trailer operation 
Heavy loads are handled on this truck with 
complete safety. Wheels are located under and 
support each corner at all times, regardless of 
sharpness of turn. The auto-steer, caster type 
front assembly permits right angle turns and 
maneuvering in close quarters. Loaded 
steered with efficient ease. The safety handle 
locks in upright position when not in use. 


Write for New Catalog $43 


4444 MISSISSIPPI RIVER KEOKUK, IOWA 
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The wallop of the ball on a rigid racket might easily 
snap the strings. But, in mid-air, the strings ride 
with the impact—and the force of the contact is 


cushioned by free movement. 


MOVEMENT CUSHIONS THE SHOCK! The same principle, in the 
Duryea Cushion Underframe, gives you SHOCKPROOF SHIPPING 





In Duryea cushioned cars, the floating center sills 
let the car and contents ride over the crash un- 
harmed instead of being held rigid against it. The 
shock of an impact travels the entire length of the 
car—and the unique arrangement of giant springs 
largely absorb its force. 


How the Duryea Cushion Underframe Contributes to Victory 
PROTECTS car and lading, prolongs. SAVES MONEY usually spent for 


car life, cuts damage claims. maintenance on every part of car. 
Here’s what actually happens PERMITS higher handling speeds. COMPLEMENTS air brake; Duryea cars 
. . . when two stationary freight cars ELIMINATES gear replacements main- withstand abrupt stops. 
receive the ane snene, ee. to taining efficiency for life of car. CUTS SLACK to pre-determined ideal. 
«cael me hes CONVENTIONAD SAVES TIME loading and unloading. COSTS NO MORE than conventional 
\as Needs less packing and bracing. _type, for average Duryea gear. 





0. Gis DURYEA CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. - Field Building, Chicago 3, Il. 
725 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 











CAR (A): Draft gear “goes solid,” car 
receives almost entire impact. 

DURYEA CAR (B): Shock absorbed 
by cushion gears, car and lading are 
comparatively undisturbed. 





























































































GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 











RAILROAD 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


For 45 years the Railroad De 
nternational Corre- 


partmen 
spondence Schoole—has been 
am 


Locomotive Firemen 
omotive Engineers 
a x. Lecomotive Shop 


Trafic a 
Maintenance of Way 


Tr Salesmanship 
Sigel Wort, cceranty 
We- Specialize in Railroad Ap. 
Courses Covering the Work Done 
Free Booklet on Request 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


Railread Department 
SCRANTON, PA. 











Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 
The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 








POSITION WANTED 


Assistant Mechanical Engineer 
for large class one railroad, Uni- 
versity graduate, 26 years ex- 
perience in locomotive, freight 
and passenger car design desires 
position as Mechanical Engineer 
or Mechanical Supt. ADDRESS 
BOX 699, 309 CHURCH 
STREET, NEW YORK 7, 
N. Y. 











POSITION OPEN 
WANTED 


Prominent manufacturer is seek- 
ing a high grade sales engineer 
for permanent position. Must be 
executive type and have proper 
background of engineering ex- 
perience in passenger car heating 
and air conditioning. Give full 
particulars. Replies will be kept 
confidential ADDRESS BOX 
698, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
CHURCH STREET, New York 
a Mh. %. 





Your 
Waste 
Paper 
Should 
Fight! 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
wai’ swan 
All Railway uipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-8t. Leuis 








RAILROAD ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 





Design — Detail — Tracing 
We specialize in rolling equip- 
yee Specialty manufacturer's 

drafting solicited. All AAR and 

ICC requirements complied with, 

Transportation Engineering Co., 

255 Avenue, (Room 231) 
New York 17, N. Y. 








and accessories 
We can furnish rails, spikes, 
bolts, angle bars, locomotives, 
cranes and other railway material. 
Also Machines, motors, pumps, 
etc. Write, wire or phone in- 
quiries. 


SONKEN - GALAMBA 
CORP. 


108 No. 2nd Street 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 








IF you have an idea in 

mind or a patent on 
a device for railroad 
cars, locomotives, or gen- 
eral railway and indus- 
trial use, contact us as 
we have the manufactur- 
ing facilities, experience 
and sales force to handle 
it. Your reply will be 
treated strictly confi- 
dential. ADDRESS BOX 
700, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Freight Car Prices REDUCED! 


Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 


$500 to $1950 Each! 
55, Hopper, Double, 50-Ton 
10, Hopper, Side Discharge, 50-Ton 
90, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 
10, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 
25, Box, 26-Ft., 40-Ton 
4, Dump, Koppel, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton 
18, Dump, K & J Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 
4, Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 40 & 50-Ton 
,» Dump, Koppel Drop Door, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 
20, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton 
35, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton & 
50-Ton 
10, Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High Side 
30, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40-Ton 
10, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40-Ton 


All cars are priced to sell! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
39 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainerd Ave. Chicago 33, IMineois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


ca 








LOCOMOTIVES 


1—16a24 American $0@-ten saddle tank, 0-4-0 
1—19x26 ee B omegg hw perme e ow 4 new 1928 
9—61224 -ton side tanks, 0-6-8, rebuilt 
Sane Ansakaen ae ton, separete tender, 6-6-8 
4—23x30 American, 11 tender, 2-8-0, 


i 


1—20 
30 ton Diesel locomotive, Rebuilt. 
CARS 
i—30 cu. yd. Western dump car, rebuilt 
Mee oo. 74 EA) ee Se, ee 
10e—40-s0n bon care, shee! waderireme, 36° long 
1—Brill Medel 55 comb. aay beggege car 
WIRE . WRITE PHONE 
Thomas F. Carey Co., Inc. 


12@ LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 17-1778 
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POSITION WANTED 


Full experience in problems of 
design and maintenance of freight 
car equipment for both regular 
and special service. ADDRESS 
BOX 701, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
CHURCH STREET, N E W 
YORK 7, N. Y. 























Pittsburgh S| Spring & St & Steel Co. 


1417 Farmers 
Makers of 


eitigeta and Steal ‘SPRINGS =: ao, 
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AIR DUMP 
CARS 





eet) 
RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 


tree LOCOMOTIVES 


AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 








. © 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 











HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


Relaying Rails ev Dismantling 
Used railroad see aaiatives 
Freight Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. ted 
ccuseranny Sat shipment to any part of country. 
Write — ne — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 

or Car Parts. 


Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
New York Ban Francisco Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 


i a i i ae a i a a a ae 














FOR SALE 


Used Locomotives, Cars, 
& Equipment of All Kinds 


ince} LARGE STOCKS OF RELAYING 











ORGANIZATIONS RAIL AND ACCESSORIES 
COMPLETE RAILROADS 
BOUGHT — SOLD -— LIQUIDATED 
DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 

of Washington of New York 
200 National Bidg. 2280 Woolworth Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash. New York 7, N. Y. 

















“POR: STEAM ELECT™ 
Chreoncie 








NEW YORK 














COMBTIVE CRANE Co. **SAi0" 


November 4, 1944 
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The magnificent story of how 
the American railroads are 


helping to win World War Il 


RAILROADS 
AT WAR 


by S. Kip Farrington, Jr. 
Author of Railroading from the Head End 
introduction by James V. Forrestal, Secretary of The Navy 


x weneneaweakekekeke KK 





A graphic account by an expert of how the railroads 
have performed the greatest transportation job in 
history; bringing ore from Minnesota to the lake 
ports, moving oil to the East, carrying troops, ma- 
teriel, coal, wheat, stock, mail and express. The 
explicit chapters tell the story of the amazing im- 
provements since World War I that have made 
possible this enormous task. 


Cha cover railroad operating battalions, cen- 
tralized traffic control, troop escorts, etc. 


108 on pictures by America's leading railroad 
and military Ag a gee plus a valve won tape, 
track diagrams of yards, signals and a C.T.C. ot 

00 


COWL RD-MeCENM, Ine, 2 W. 45th St, M. ¥. 19 


























FITZGERALD 


GASKETS: 





for All 
Railway Purposes 


Gasket Craftsmen for 38 Years 


Write for Information 


ee ee 
The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company 
Torrington, Conn. 


Branches: Chicago, IIl. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian FITZGERALD Limited, Toronto 
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STEEL in stock at 
RYERSON 
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@ Ryerson has the steel you need ready for immediate shipment. Ten con- 
venient Ryerson plants stock more than ten thousoad kinds, shapes ond sizes 


of steel and allied products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc. Plants at: 





Milwaukee, St. Lovis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 4 
delphia, Jersey City. ' 
Principal Products Include: 
Steucturals Strip Stainless Bobbitt, Solder 
Stay Bolt tron Alloys Mechanical Tubing Reinforcing 
Plates Cold Finished Steel Boiler Tubes Noils, Rivets, etc 
Sheets Tool Steel Welding Rod Machinery 
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COUPLERS 


. for Freight, Passenger and Industrial Cars 







@aA pioneer in the early design and manu- 
facture of automatic couplers, Symington- 
Gould has constantly developed and im- 
proved equipment and facilities for coupler 
production. 

Today the Symington-Gould foundries 
make practically every type of coupler re- 
quired for use with domestic and foreign 
freight, passenger and industrial cars and 


locomotives. 


| Safitame: 








THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York © Chicago © St. Louis ¢ Baltimore « Boston « San Francisco ¢ In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que 












































G-R-S CODED TRACK CIRCUITS! 


THEY MAY BE APPLIED TO: 


e Electric or steam railroads. 
* One or more tracks. 
* Single or either direction running. 


* Automatic Block Signaling, Cab 
Signaling, ¢T¢, Electric Interlocking 
and other systems of signaling. 


* Complete signaling systems or 
individual circuits for special 
purposes. 


* Progressive installations in 
resignaling programs which may 
be extended over a period of 
years. 


THEY ARE ECONOMICAL BECAUSE: 


* Track circuits can be longer than conven- 
tional type, often eliminating cut sections, yet 


retaining all the elements of safety. 


* With the elimination of line wires, they lessen 
annual maintenance costs and reduce 
failures by avoiding the risk of broken line 
wires during adverse weather. 


* A proven economic advantage for many 


new locations. 


* May be used advantageously in the re- 
habilitation of old installations to meet 


modern requirements. 


IN ADDITION: 


» They increase sensitivity to train shunting. 
* They protect against foreign current. 
* They form the basis for future cab signaling. 


In making your postwar plans we invite you to ask our engineers to assist 


you in planning your coded track circuit systems. Special studies of each 


installation should be made to give you the advantage of definite recom- 


mendations. The combined years of experience of G-R-S engineers is at 


your disposal. Write our nearest District Office. 


This is number 3 of a series of suggestions offered to railroad officials concerned with postwar 
planning. Copies of the first two suggestions of this series will be sent to you upon request. 
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